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THE AMERICAN LEGATION. 


| houses and cottages belonging to artisans and 
| field laborers, and we observed that the same 
| habits and manner of living prevailed inside the 
| enclosed yards which Separate the military quar- 
| ters as in the public space in front of the ple- 
Subsequently, on associating 


THE conventional division of classes amongst 
the Japanese is not founded upon an essential dif- 


ference of race or manner of life. From the gov- 
ernor of Kanagawa’s residence on the top of a hill 


we have had several opportunities of overlooking, 
on one side, a block of buildings appropriated to | beian dwellings. 
Yakonin families, and on the other, a group of | with high government officials, we were confirmed 
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ia the opinion that the same_general ‘enue per- 
vade the domestic manners of the whole central 
population of the empire—that is to say, of the 
three large islands, Kiusiu, Sikok and Nippon. 
The Japanese are of middle height, much smaller 
than the people of the German races, but not un- 
like the inhabitants of Spain and the south of 
France in figure. There is a greater disparity in 
the relative height of the men and women than 
amongst the European races. The average height 
of the men is five feet one or two inches (French 
measurement), and of the women, four feet two or 
three inches. The Japanese, without being abso- 
lutely ill-proportioned, have generally large heads, 
rather sunk between their shoulders, wide chests 
and hips; their legs are slender, and their hands 
and feet small, generally well shaped. 


sents the geometrical figure of the trapezium rather 
than the oval. We have often noticed that the 
cavities of the eyes being somewhat shallow, and 
the nose a little flattened, the eyes have a more 
staring look than those of Europeans. Still, their 


appearance is not the same type as that of the 
Chinese Mongolian ; the head is thicker, and the 


face longer and more regular in its features. To 
us they appear to resemble most the natives of the 
Sunda Islands. The head is of the Turanian type. 
‘Their hair is without exception smooth, thick, 
and as black as ebony; that of the women not so 
long as that of the Europeans and Malays. They 
have beards, which they shave every other day; 
the color of their skin varies according to the dif- 
ferent grades of society, from the tawny or copper- 
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The out- | 
line of their heads, seen from the front, often pre- | 


longer and fuller for men than for women ; 
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color of the inhabitants of the interior of Java, to 
the dull white or sun-burnt shade of those of the 
south of Europe. The prevailing shade is an 
olive-brown, but never the yellow tint of the 
Chinese complexion. Unlike Europeans, their 
faces and hands are generally of a lighter shade 
than the rest of their bodies. Amongst the chil- 
dren of both sexes, one sees the same rosy cheeks 
which amongst ourseives are considered the indi- 
cations of health. The women have clearer com- 
plexions than the men, and amongst the higher 
and even the middle classes many are perfectly” 
white ; a-dead white is looked upon as the most 
aristocratic tint. Both men and women have 
black eyes, and sound, white teeth, regular and 
somewhat prominent. It is the custom with mar- 
ried women to blacken theirs. 

The variety of physiognomy and expression that 
one sees amongst the Japanese, is the result of a 
freer and more spontaneous intellectual develop- 
ment than is to be met with in the other Asiatic 
nations. The Japanese national dress is the “ kiri- 
mon,’’ a kind of dressing-gown, made a little 
the 
former fasten it across by means of a silk sash or 
narrow scarf, and the latter wear a wide piece of 
stuff, fastened in an odd-looking knot at the back. 
They bathe daily, they wear no under-linen, but 
the women have chemises made of red silk crépe. 
In summer the peasants, fishermen, artisans, and 
coolies go about their business almost naked, and 
their wives wear only a short petticoat round the 
waist. In rainy seasons they protect themselves 
by cloaks made of straw or oiled paper, and hats 
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KANASAWA.—THE TEA-HOUSE AND THE SACRED ISLE. 


of bamboo bark, the shape of bucklers, like those | 


of the Javanese. In winter the common men | 
. wear a close-fitting jacket and trousers of blue cot- 
ton under the kirimon, and the women wadded 
mantles. The dress of the various classes differs 
only in the materials of which it is composed ; the | 
nobility alone have the right to wear silk, but they 
only attire themselves richly to go to court or to 
pay visits of ceremony. Government officers 
wear full trousers, and instead of the kirimon, a 
short garment with wide sleeves, and not inele- 
gant in shape. Every one is shod in the same 
way, with sandals of plaited straw, and socks of 
cloth or cotton, or wooden clogs fastened by a 
string. When the roads are muddy they wear a 
mere wooden sole raised on two pegs, and all on 
entering a house take off their sandals or clogs, 


and leave them on the threshold. The floors are 


always covered with mats made of rice-straw care- 
fully plaited ; they are all of the same size, six 
feet three inches long by three feet two inches 


| wide, and four inches thick, and are used as a cur- 


rent measure, consequently there is no difficulty 
in suiting them to the different rooms, which can 
also be modified at pleasure by means of the slid- 
ing partitions which the Japanese use to divide 
their apartments. This mat supplies the want of 
other furniture ; it is the bed on which the Japa- 
nese passes the night, wrapped in a large wadded 
covering, and his head resting on a stuffed wooden 
socket ; it serves as a table cloth on which to 
spread the porcelain and lacquered vessels which 
he uses at meals; it is the carpet which his bare- 
footed children tread on, and the divan where, 


|} squatting on his heels, he invites his friends to 


seat themselves and enjoy a prolonged gossip, 
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while sipping a decoction of tea unmixed with | hour only to the needs of the hour, and retains 
any other ingredient, and puffing tobacco in | for the time no traces of its uses at other periods. 
lilliputian pipes. In the inns we see what is | All that is poetical about it is owing to its har- 
called in Java a ‘‘bali-bali,’’ a kind of table,’ mony with the outer world for the time being. 
Thus at the ap- 

proach of night 

they close the win- 

dows and draw the 

partitions which 

form the sleeping 

places, and light a 

large lamp in a sort 

of cage covered 

with oiled paper, 

which diffuses a 

subdued light like 

that of the heav- 

enly luminaries. 

But with. daylight 

all that forms the 

arrangements for 

repose is carried 

away; the sashes 

are withdrawn, and 

the house is swept 

from end to end; 

the morning air cir- 

culates through it, 

and the sun gilds 

the mats in broad 

streaks. During the 

afternoon heat they 

close the house so 

completely with 

hangings and 

screens that it 

seems like a dark 

cavern, This way 

» Of looking on exis- 

tence as a mere suc- 

cession of days, 

hours and years— 

‘ of living entirely 

under the influence 

of the present— 

JAPANESE GROOMS. gives a simple vi- 

vacity to all their 

raised only a foot from the ground and covered | enjoyments, a character of fatality to their suffer- 
with mats, on which the traveller, sits, eats, drinks, | ings, and of triviality to death which excludes 
or takes his siesta. | repining. The children are the greatest gainers 
The dwelling of the Japanese is adapted every | by this mode of life; and those travellers who 
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state that Japanese children never cry have only | character long after, their infants taking the place 
been guilty of a slight exaggeration of the fact. | formerly occupied by their dolls. Custom, how- 
The Japanese are strict monogamists ; the women | ever, does not allow them to bring up their nurs- 
marry very young, and preserve their childish | lings too delicately, and they make them hardy 
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by exposing them daily to the air and even to the | 
mid-day sun, bareheaded. ‘The countrywomen are | 
often to be seen at work with an infant fastened | 
on their back, between their chemise and kiri- 
mon, At home they let them creep and roll about 
on the mats, as there is no furniture for them to | 
hurt themselves against, and nothing that they | 
can overturn or break. ‘The companions are do- | 


mestic animals, little poodle dogs with fat, round 
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bodies and short legs, and a species of cat, with | 
white fur marked with yellow and black spots, 

very playful, but very bad mousers; like those at 

Java these cats have no tails. Every family that | 
can afford it possesses an aquarium, stocked with 
gold, silver, and red fish; some of the latter round 
as a ball, others with long and white tails, or 
webbed fins, which act as rudders, They also 
make pretty cages of bamboo bark, on the model 
of the most elegant dwellings, in which, on a 
bed of flowers, they confine butterflies or large 





| Japanese child grows up. 
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grasshoppers, whose monotonous noise pleases 
them continually. 

Such are the surroundings amongst which the 
The parental residence 
is little more than a place of shelter; its parents 
do not interfere in its games or amusements; its 
education consists in shouting in chorus the 


| firova’’ and other reading exercises, and in 


drawing with Indian ink first the letters of the 
alphabet, and afterwards words and phrases; there 
is no coercion used, and yet the whole adult 
population of both sexes can read, write, and 
calculate. 

A large proportion of Japanese living on the 
bays exist upon the fish and other game which is 
here so plentifully supplied. While the fishermen 
spend whole days at a distance from land, floating 
in their frail .skiffs, a swarm of women and chil- 
dren assemble on the shore when the tide begins 
to ebb, they follow it as it retires, and heap their 
wicker baskets with the abundant harvest it sup- 
plies, consisting of edible seaweeds, oysters, mus- 
sels, and shellfish. The crabs are objects of lively 
pursuit ; bamboo sticks, furnished with iron hooks, 
are used to draw them from among the stones in 
which they take refuge. We used to carry on 
friendly conversations with the people on the 
shore ; the children brought us the prettiest shells, 
and the women explained the culinary properties 
of the ugly sea monsters which they picked up. 
This friendliness is common to all the lower classes 
of Japanese ; often when we have been walking in 
the neighborhood of Nagasaki and Yokohama the 
country people have invited us into their enclo- 
sures, showed us their flowers, and gathered the 
finest to make a bouquet for us; they also refused 
to accept money in return, and never allowed us 
to leave without offering us the customary tea and 


, rice cakes. 


The precocity of the vegetation in the rice 
fields and on the cultivated hills, and the number 
of evergreen trees on all sides give a degree of 
sadness to the Japanese spring; and yet there is 
nowhere a more luxuriant flora. ‘Tufts of flowers 
and brilliant leaves adorn the hedges and orchards 
around the villages; camelias grown to the height 
of our apple trees; cherries, plums, and peaches 
loaded with blossoms of two colors, red and white, 
sometimes on the same branch, for the Japanese 
cultivate and graft these trees only with a view to 
their producing a variety of flowers, and do not 
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care for the fruit. Nothing has a more picturesque 
effect than the long, green polished stems and 
tufted crowns of the bamboo,- surrounded by a 
multitude of smaller shoots and long waving leaves. 
Bamboo thickets are amongst the favorite studies 
of the Japanese artists, and they generally give 
animation to the picture by adding some of the 
living forms which haunt these leafy asylums— 
dragonflies, small birds, butterflies, and in 
lonely places squirrels and little red-faced 
brown monkeys. The roads are bordered 
with violets, but without any perfume, as is 
the case with most of the flowers; and it is 
remarkable that there are very few nightin- 
gales, larks, or other singing birds. Per- 
haps it is the want of song and perfume, amid 

the luxuriance of animal and vegetable life, 
that prevents one experiencing the sort of 
pleasure that is excited in the mind by the 
sight of a beautiful landscape in Europe. 

The country here is almost over-cultivated ; 
with the exception of the forests and planta- 
tions which the government insists upon being 
maintained, every spot is occupied by agricul- 
ture. As a specimen, we will describe the 
aspect of one of the valleys near the bay of 
Yedo in the month of April. On the skirts 
of the woods are large fields of buckwheat in 
full flower ; a little further, wheat and barley, 
which had been sowed in November, nearly 
ripe for cutting. The Japanese sow corn as 
we plant potatoes, in regular rows separated 
by furrows, in which they raise a crop of 
beans, which shoot up when the corn is 
reaped. In another direction, and looking 
like a field of wheat in the blade, there 
was a large extent of millet, which would be 
ripe in September—it is preferred to wheat 
by the natives; they grind and use it for 
cakes and porridge. On a neighboring table- 
land, a countryman was preparing the 
ground by means of a small plow, drawn by 
a single horse, for sowing grains of cotton, which 
in September or October would each produce a 
plant two or three feet high, bearing about twenty 
ripe pods. The lower part of the valley is devoted 
to rice plantations; about a month previous they 
had been put under water by opening the sluices 
in the canal. When in this condition the soil 
is turned up by the plow, and trampled under 
the feet of buffaloes and laborers, the latter up to 
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their knees in the ooze, and breaking the obstinate 
clods with spades. 

In rice cultivation, when the earth has been re- 
duced to a sort of liquid paste, men and women 
proceed step by step along the surrounding banks, 
throwing handfuls of grain into the beds which 


_are to act as nurseries, and which are then. har- 


rowed, in order to make them level, and to bury the 
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seed. Alter a time, the water is drawn off, and 
the young plants which are growing in a close 
mass are pulled up by the roots, and carefully 
transplanted, at regular intervals, into other beds, 
where they are left to grow and ripen till the 
month of October, at which time the crop is ready 
for the sickle. 

In order to protect the ripening grain from the 
birds who come in flocks to devour it, different 
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kinds of scarecrows are placed here and there; | and when the bank of the rice field is not high 
but they do not succeed in frightening the birds | enough to afford him a convenient position, he is 
effectually; so, in addition, a sort of network of , perched on a seat raised on four bamboos, and 
_ sheltered by a little roof made of rushes. 

Japan produces several kinds of rice; the 
best is grown in the plains. The irrigation 
of the hills invoives the formation of reservoirs 
at the top, and a number of canals to direct 
the water to the various terraces on which the 
rice-fields are formed. The Japanese have 
from time immemorial practiced the succes- 
sion of crops. Every rice-field is sown with 
wheat or millet every alternate autumn, but 
they never allow land to lie fallow. The tea- 
shrub is not much cultivated in this district ; 
it is to be seen occasionally in favorable as- 
pects, but the real tea district is some degrees 
farther north. ‘The production of silk is not 
much attended to, for want of room for the 
cultivation of the mulberry. To sum up, it 
seemed to us that the surrounding popula- 
tion, and, in fact, all the inhabitants of the 
southern coast of Nippon, leave the produc- 
tion of the most important articles of trade, 
such as tea, silk and cotton, to those in the 
interior, while they devote themselves either 
to fishing and navigation on the one hand, 
or to agricu!ture and horticulture on the other, 
united to the manufacture of articles made of 
straw, hemp, bamboos and rushes. Thus it 
is only in agricultural pursuits that we can see 
the Japanese at work ; their dockyards, work- 
shops; and manufactories, the most original 
conceptions of their self-regulated civilization, 
are all closed to us by the policy of their 
government. Yet the day is coming when 
Japan will lay itself open to the investigations 
of Western science, as well in this as in 
everything else. 

Of all the productions of Japan, the tea- 
plant is perhaps the most interesting. ‘Tea is 
said to have been introduced into Japan from 
China by Buddhist priests. It was used in 
Japan as early as A.D. 810. It was first culti- 
vated upon the mountain Toganowo, in the 

PEASANT IN WINTER CosTUME, province of Yamashiro, and from thence it 

was transplanted to Uji. It is now produced 

straw plait is stretched aross the field, fastened to | in all parts of Japan, but in the southern parts it 
poles, and covered with a number of movable | is most generally found. The largest plantations 
tails. These are kept in motion by a little boy, | are found in Uji and Yamashiro, both in the great 
who has a cord which he pulls like a bellrope; | island. It is also cultivated largely at Ureshimo 
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in Kiusiu, in the province of Hizen. The plant. | are dbbenaidl ond the strong ones are left | to 
ing of the tea-shrub is performed first by sowing | grow. In the first year the head or crown of the 
the seed. This isdone in Japan by scattering the | plant is cropped off to prevent its shooting too 
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seed in small circles on well-prepared ground. | high, and to cause the plant to become bushy. 
The sowings should be quite four feet apart. The ; The young shrub then throws out many branches, 
seed, which is sown in autumn, produces the first | from which, during four or five years, leaves may 
shoots in May and June. ‘The weakest sprouts | be gathered. In Uji the tea-seeds are sown in lines, 
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The position of the plantations and the nature 
of the soil on which the tea-plant is cultivated are 
of importance, for by this the quality of the tea is 
determined. ‘The Japanese husbandman considers 
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chilly land, traversed by brooks and 
streamlets, and where the clouds hover 
over, to be the best. Land from 500 to 
800 feet above the level of the sea is 
the most suitable. 

After hoeing up the ground around 
the plants, the Japanese manure it with 
a fluid or dry mixture of the bruised 
seeds of the Japanese mustard and dried 
anchovies. They use also oil-cake made 
from the Brassica orientalis of Linnzus, 
and other kinds of cabbage, as well as 
with other strong substances, This me- 
thod of dressing the soil requires great 
attention, and has a considerable influ- 
ence in the improvement of the plant. 
They burn up the old trees and lay the 
ashes on the land. 

Single plants are frequently found in 
the neighborhood of dwellings, by foot- 
paths and elsewhere. These serve for 
the everyday wants of the people. 

The harder leaves upon the upper 
parts of the sprouts are set apart in great 
measure fur the so-called ‘* meal tea’’ 
(hikacha); the upper parts are used as 
‘* infusion tea’’ (sen-z¢ cha). The upper- 
most leaflets in the very heart of the sprig 
are considered by the connoisseur as the 
best. 

The dry method of preparing the tea- 
leaf is to place the assorted leaves in 
pans over a moderate coal-fire, whilst a 
constant movement is carried on. The 
leaves prepared in this manner are then 
strewn on a mat, and, while they are yet 
warm, they are rolled with gentle pres- 
sure by the hand. The operation of 
heating and rolling is carried on several 
times. The more perfectly the leaves are 
rolled, the more excellent the leaves are 
considered. 

By the wet method the fresh-gathered 
leaves are placed in a vessel and exposed 
to the steam of boiling water; they are 
then rolled up and finally dried in an 
iron pan. The tea prepared by this 
method has a bright-green color, while 


that prepared by the dry method takes a dark- 
green color approaching to brown. 

The recently-prepared tea appears to be particu- 
larly susceptible, and absorbs readily any strange 
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odor. The Japanese tell us that a handful of tea 
placed towards evening in a closing lotus (edum- 
bium speciosum), will during the night absorb the 
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delicate odors of the flower, and become uncom- 
monly pleasant to the taste. 

The silk is of the next importance, and the rear- 
ing of silkworms by the Japanese has attracted the 
attention of all those who are interested in the 
production of that article. 
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Of the art products of Japan the lacquerware 


stands preéminent. It is called murt-méono, or 


‘varnished things.’’ The excellent varnish with 
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which the wooden articles are coated is prepared 
from the gum collected from the Rhus vernix, 
which is very plentiful in Japan. The tree is cut 
in several places, and when the gum has oozed 
from the tree it is scraped off, being at first like 
cream, and of a light color, but it becomes darker 
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and thicker afterwards. ‘lhe varnish which is 
manufactured from this gum is most clear and 
transparent, and surpasses in many qualities the 
other kinds cf varnish with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The cabinets and work-boxes, fan-boxes, wait- 
ers’ trays, and a great variety of articles are made 
up with this varnish, and are hence called aurz 





_ the clay thus procured some forty to fifty kinds of 
porcelain are manufactured. 

The white earth is as hard as stone when got 
| from the mountain, and it is broken up by women 
| and children with hammers, and then ground to 
| powder. It goes by different names, but its de- 

signation, par excellence, is Imari tsucht, or ‘* earth 
ot Imari ;’’ another name given to it by the Jap- 
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mono, But the same article is used to adorn the 
houses, and temples, and furniture, and in a coun- 
try where wood-work is so largely employed in 
building, this varnish is very valuable, as it acts 
as a great preservative. 

Of equal value is the manufacture of porcelain, 
which has been and is produced in Japan of the 
highest quality. Porcelain is called yak?-mono, or 
‘*baked things,’’ or simply yake. 


most celebrated. From the slopes of the moun- 
tain Idzumi-yama the white earth is found, and of 





anese is ‘* Nankin clay,’’ probably because it has 
been largely used in the manufacture of cups ac- 
cording to Nankin patterns. 

The beautiful white and semi-transparent ware 
comes mostly from the province of Oomi, and is 
called Shikaraki-yaki. The porcelain is made 
either in moulds or on a lathe. Teapots, vases, 


| perfume jars, candlesticks, and similar articles, 
The porcelain 
of Imari, in the province of Hizen, is about the | 


whether round or square, are made in moulds. 
They generally make them roughly at first, and 
cut them in two; then they wet them several times 
with a thin paste of porcelain clay, and press each 





part into its mould. Cups, saucers, plates, etc., 
are made by hand upon the lathe. 

The whole process of baking and glazing is 
done most systemattfcally, and deserves attention. 
The painting of articles is also ingenious. The 
circular lines are made by the use of the lathe, in 
conjunction with the artists’ brush. 

Each article has to pass through the hands of 
seventy-two workmen before it is finally perfected. 
The glazing is a very delicate process, and the 
article employed in making the glaze is difficult 
of recognition. The material for a blue glaze is 
obtained from China, and is called the ‘‘ nameless 
strange thing,’’ mu-myo-z. It is a kind of stone, 
and another designation for it is ‘‘ medicine for 
teacups,’’ chawan kusuri. The best and most ex- 
pensive chawan kuzuri is that which comes from 
the province of Chekiang, in China. It is black, 
of a bluish tinge, also greenish sometimes, and 
hard, from which circumstance it is commonly 
called zwa de, ** pieces as hard asa rock.’”’ The 
fragile kind is of inferior quality, and is called 
hoy-a-de, that is, ‘‘ shelly stones.’’ 

They grind the chawan kuzuri to powder, mix 
it with lead-ashes, probably the oxide of lead, put 
water to it, and then paint the porcelain with it. 
The blue color appears after the baking. 

They obtain a kind of earth in the district of 
Kusu, in the province of Bungo, as white as snow, 
and with this they can glaze the porcelain white. 

As we have before stated, the fact of their 
manufactories and workshops being closed to pry- 
ing eyes by the edict of their Mikado, we are 
unable to give more than a general outline of the 
various processes by which they manipulate these 
articles in the course of manufacture. We must 
therefore rest contented with the meagre know- 
ledge we have obtained until the progressive spirit 
and growing liberality of the Mikado shall remove 
this last barrier to an insight into the secrets of 
their industrial arts. 

Japanese literature, although developed under 
the influence of Chinese models, has preserved a 
certain degree of originality; but, restricted by 
fashion to certain conventionai forms, it has con- 
tinually revolved in the same circle, and made 
the perfection of style consist in a strict obser- 
vance of academic rules. Poets composed dis- 
tiches to fit the shape of dwarf trees, on paper, 
and gave a description of the ocean within the 
limits of a sonnet. The Japanese pencil has 
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transmitted to us the features of the writers who 
excelled in works of this kind, and their portraits 
are always accompanied by a representation of 
the subject of their masterpieces. Thus we see 
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the poet of the sea reclining on the shore ; another 
surrounded by flowers, and soon. Various places 
are pointed out which are celebrated in the annals 
of Japanese poetry, such as Mount Kamo, where 
Tsjoo-mei composed his volume of odes, on the 
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banks of the Cicada stream; another locality is 


prince overtaken by a midnight storm, who on 
leaving entrusted to the Superior a piece of poetry 
inspired by the occasion. 

The Chinese did not remain insensible to the 
progress made by their pupils in literary taste and 
elegance of manners, and an embassy was sent by 
the ‘Son of Heaven’’ to the Mikado, for the ex- 
press purpose of presenting him with a collection 
of poetry. The culture of the poetic art was car- 
ried to the highest degree by a noble lady of the 
court of Kioto, the beautiful Onono-Komatch, 
who is generally represented kneeling beside a 
basin of water, and washing out what she has just 
written, so far did she carry her desire for perfec- 
tion of style. Admired for her talents, but ex- 
posed to the jealousy and resentment of the fops 


grace, and ended her life in misery. For many 
years she might be seen wandering from village to 
village barefooted and leaning on a pilgrim’s staff, 
and carrying a basket containing a few provisions 
and some manuscripts. Her white hair was cov- 
ered by a large straw hat, which shaded her worn 
and wrinkled features. When she seated herself 
on the threshold of a temple, the children from 


attracted by her gentle smile, and she would teach 


of Nature. Sometimes a studious monk would 
beg the privilege of copying one of the poems 


which the poor wanderer carried in her basket. | truly astounding. 


| The Japanese still religiously preserve with vene- 
the convent which served as a place of refuge to a 


ration the memory of Onono-Komatch, the in- 


| spired maiden, who in extreme age and the most 


profound adversity preserved her love of the ideal. 

The great literary period of Japan dates from 
the reign of Tenziten-woo, the thirty-ninth Mi- 
kado, who lived in the latter part of the seventh 
century of our era. This prince undertook the 
task of inproving the national idiom ; and the ser- 
vices he rendered, both by his writings and by the 
institutions he founded for public education, have 
placed him at the head of the hundred poets of 
the ancient idiom called the language of Yamato, 
from the name of the classical province of Nippon. 
The most memorable literary productions of the 
reign of Tenziten-woo are the Koziki, a book of 
antiquities; the Fouloki, or Monograph of all the 


| Japanese Provinces ; the Nipponki, or Annals of 
whose attentions she repulsed, she fell into dis- 


the Empire; another Collection of National Le- 
gends; the first Grand Collection of Lyrics; the 
Book of Court Customs, and a Universal Encyclo- 
pedia in imitation of the works of that nature 
already possessed by the Chinese. 

In turning over these enormous collections, 
widely illustrated with engravings, one cannot 
avoid comparing the world as it is with what it 


| would be if its formation had been entrusted to 
the neighboring village would gather round her, | 


the hands of Chinese philosophers. It is not to 


| be wondered at that they consider themselves 
them a few verses, directing them in the admiration | 


perfect models of superior beings; but the stages 
through which they supposed humanity to have 
passed before arriving at this type of perfection is 
Some of the human beings 
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‘ : | 
represented in their sketches have but one arm, | 


leg cr eye; others have horses’ legs, or limbs so | 
long as to allow them to gather the fruit of the | 
highest trees, or to catch fish in their hands from 
the top of acliff. These and other monstrosities 
gradually disappear with the growth of intelli- 
gence and the capability of using their resources. 

No one who travels about Japan, and who per- 
ceives its capabilities, and how these capabilities 
have been hitherto neglected, can well avoid feel- 
ing a deep interest in Japan in the new path 
which she is now entering. ‘That she has been 
neglected, and is so backward, is naturally the 
fruit of her entire isolation. ‘Two or three hun- 
dred years ago where was she? No country which 
is so completely isolated can make essential and 
continuous progress. It may pursue its own pecu- 
liar civilization, but it will travel on in the same 
groove. Its higher class has lived an idle life in 
castles or a stirring life in native broils, and has 
never, any more than did our feudal barons, given 
a thought to the despised classes of merchants, 
artisans or lz borers; these latter have passed their | 
lives in an abject state, fearing their lords and the | 


| 


military caste, and bowing their heads down to 
the mats in humility to them; they have been 
content to go on in the same simple way from 
father to son for centuries, and to pursue their 
trade without intelligence or attempt at improve- 
ments. Hence the rough nature of all their 
operations, and the enormous waste of labor. No 
thought of any progress, no interchange with other 
countries of ideas or inventions. Whether it be 
in agriculture, silk culture, or what not, they have 
never seemed to strike out anything new ; and as 
the rulers steadfastly refused to admit the slightest 
light from abroad, we see an intelligent nation, a 


| magnificent country, almost ina state of barbarism, 
and only just awakening to life. 


What the coun- 
try may yet become it is hazardous to predict. 
She has great capabilities, and if her sons will 
only give their minds a little to grave matters, 
and not take everything for granted, nor think, as 
they do, that to see is to understand, and that 
they can do everything without study and appli- 
cation, there are hopes that with foreign inventic ns 
and skill, judiciously employed, she may in time 
take a fair stand among the nations of the earth. 
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3y JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


Down a winding river a tiny sail 

Went dancing light on the ebbing tide, 

With glistening canvas spreading wide 

To the swelling breath of the favoring gale; 
For the day was fair as a tender dream, 

And the sunlight streamed in a dazzling beam 
Adown the rapids—a glitter and gleam 


Through the shadows bightly glowing. 


The morning stealthily stole away, 

Familiar shores fled swiftly past 

As straining shroud and bending mast 

Were wet with foam and the flying spray. 

For the day shone fair as a tender dream, 

And the long light beamed in a crimson stream 
Along the ripples—a glittering gleam 


Through the shadows softly glowing. 


We stood on the shingly beach to send 

Our last farewell through the twilight air, 

We marveled long as we lingered there, 

When the hurrying craft swept round the bend 
Till eve came, fair as a tender dream. 

And the light that had flowed, a tireless stream 
Adown the wave in a joyous gleam, 


In the shadow was faintly glowing. 


Did they reach some island of far Cathay? 

Is the river more beautiful there than here? 

Is a life there free from a sorrowing tear? 

Ah! none e’er back to us came to say. 

And the night hung low till the darkness seemed 
With the shadows blent, and the lone gull screamed 
O’er the distant shore while the faint light gleamed, 
And sank ’neath the dark wave’s flowing. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ST. JEAN DE ANGELI.' 


By SopuieE S. 


THE warm, glowing sun of July, beautiful every- 
where, but specially so in the pleasant land of 
France, shed a flood of glory on the town of Tail- 
lebourg and its ancient castle, at that period, 
1585, one of the most important fortified places 
in France ; and it was a time when every gentle- 
man of rank and fortune made a stronghold of his 
house, which was truly his cast'e. If he belonged 
to any one of the belligerent parties, he had to 
defend himself from the others; and if he belonged 
to none, as was the case with the Duke de la Tre- 
mouille, the Seigneur of Taillebourg, he was forced 
to protect himself from the attacks of all. 

The civil war, called sometimes the ‘‘ war of 


the three Henris,’’ because the leader of each of | 


the three dominant powers was named Henri, and 
sometimes ‘‘the religious war,’’ was at this date 
raging in fair France. The name “religious war” 
seems absurd, till we reflect that even in these 
‘*enlightened days’’ men are more ready to quar- 
rel on questions of faith than any other, forgetting 
that Christ said, ‘love one another,’’ and that 
the fruits of godliness are said to be the very re- 
verse of wars, tumults, strivings and anger. 

The party which must be named first, though it 


was by no means the most powerful either in | 


numbers or wealth, is that of the King, Henri III. 
of France. His party consisted of those nobles 


and gentlemen who supported him from that | 


hereditary loyalty and attachment to the throne, 


without regard to the character of the monarch | 
who filled it, which seems so strange now, but | 
which then was a very powerful sentiment by | 


those who still recollected his early promise, and 
the courage and ability which had gained the 


battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, and hoped | 


that he would even yet rouse himself from his 
indolence, and abandon the frivolous and silly 
pursuits in which he wasted his time, and the tal- 
ents and eloquence with which he was gifted. He 
had also the support of his ‘‘ minions,”’ 
most ardent, as their very existence depended on 
his safety. 





'A true account of the poisoning of M. Henri de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé, and the trial and conviction of Madame, 
his wife, and some of her attendants, for the murder, 


which was | 


HUNGERFORD. 


The second party, that of ‘the League,’’ had 
for its leader Henri, Duke of Guise, son of that 
famous ‘‘ Le Balafre’’ who recaptured Calais from 
the English. Guise was greatly beloved by the 
mass of the people for his father’s sake as well as 
his own. He possessed all the qualities which 
dazzle the multitude; handsome, brave, generous, 
| and a successful general, he now stood forth as the 
champion of the faith professed by a majority of 
the people, and many ardently supported him 
who would have shrunk from him had they known 
that his religious zeal was a mask to hide the dar- 
ing ambition, which aimed at no less a prize than 
the crown of France. 

The third, or Protestant, party had for its leader 
| Henri de Bourbon, King of Navarre, heir+pre- 
| Sumptive to the crown of France. Guise had en- 
| deavored to instil doubts of the King of Navarre’s 
| loyalty into the mind of his sovereign, but with- 
| out success. Henri de Valois possessed sufficient 
| shrewdness to penetrate Guise’s real design, and 
| understood his desire to destroy both himself and 
| his heir in order to make the way clear for his own 
| treasonable purposes. Therefore, though Henri 
III. did not possess sufficient decision of charac- 
ter to declare himself openly on the side of his 
kinsman, he secretly rendered him all the aid he 
could, and induced many Catholic nobles to join 
his party. While the prospects of the Protestant 
_ party, aided by this strong though secret support, 
were at the best, overtures had been made by the 
King of Navarre for a marriage between his cousin, 
the Prince de Condé and Mademoiselle Charlotte 
de la Tremouille, sister of the young duke} and 
| one of the richest heiresses in France. The over- 
tures had been favorably received, for (as Henri 
of Navarre was hopelessly estranged from his wife, 
the sister of the King of France, and the Pope, 
who had most reluctantly granted a dispensation 
for marriage between a Catholic and Protestant, 
positively refused to grant a divorce, and as Henri 
| had no legitimate children) the Prince de Condé 
| was his heir, and stood but two removes from the 
throne of France. 

But since the negotiations had been entered 
_ into, a terrible blow had been given to the Pro- 
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testant party. Guise had taken possession of 
Paris, where he was idolized by the citizens, and, 
having Henri III. entirely in his power, had forctd 
him to publish a manifesto declaring Protestants 
incapable of succeeding to the crown. This blow 
was aimed at the Bourbon princes, and was so 
great a shock to Henri of Navarre, that his mus- 
tache, which was leaning on his hand while he 
read the edict, turned perfectly white. 

Thus matters stood on the fine summer morn- 
ing in which our story opens; but no trace of care, 
no thought of the woe of her bleeding and dis- 
tracted country appeared to have touched the 
lovely girl who sat under an arbor in the garden 
of the old castle of Taillebourg. She was eigh- 
teen, and had large, melting, brown eyes, snowy 
skin, golden hair, regular (almost too regular) 
features, and ripe, pouting lips. As she sported 
with her pet spaniel, teasing and laughing at the 
spoilt creature, she appeared to be incapable of 
serious thought; but in good truth her mind was 
filled with the communication made to her that 
morning by her mother, when she learned that 
she would probably be married at an early date to 
the Prince de Condé, the politic lady having 
dwelt most on the prospect that the prince might 
one day become King of France; for this youth- 
ful beauty was Charlotte de la Tremouille, and 
the course of her thoughts, as she sported with 
her dog, ran somewhat in this wise: 

*<It is true, I do not love Monsieur le Prince, 
for I have never seen him; and I do love Leon, 
but I can never marry him, and if Madame ma 
mére were to discover our attachment we should 
be separated forever, Leon sent far away, and I 
perhaps buried in a convent—”’ she gave a little 
shiver at the idea; ‘* but if I marry, then I can 
have Leon always with me as my page, and Mad- 
ame la Princesse sounds very well indeed; beside, 
I may some day be Queen of France. Oh, what 
a charming idea! Indeed, I am almost sure to be 
Queen, for Monsieur de Condé is much younger 
than either the King of Navarre or our king. 
Then if—no when I am Queen, I will make 
Leon so rich; I can restore him all the estates 
lost by his family and more, and I” — 

At this point her musings were interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of a remarkably handsome 
youth, about a year her senior, dressed with great 
splendor in the habit of a page; he bent low be- 
fore her with an air of formal respect, and said: 
VoL, XIII.—22 









‘*Madame la Duchesse desires you to come to 
her, Mademoiselle ;’’ then seeing that she was 
quite alone, he added, in a lower tone and with 
bitter emphasis, ‘‘I learn that I shall soon have 
to address you as Madame. Is this the manner in 
which you mean to keep your vows? Is this—?’’ 

‘*Leon,’’ she interrupted, with an alarmed 
glance around, ‘‘ how can you be so rash? You 
know not who may be observing us, and your re- 
proaches are not deserved ; you have always ac- 
knowledged the hopelessness of our love, and said 
if we could but remain near each other it would 
be all you could desire. Well, the only thing 
which will prevent our separation will be my mar- 
riage. IfI were to object to Monsieur de Condé, 
it would perhaps cause my brother to suspect us, 
my mother, I fear, does so already, and would 
be quite useless; for what voice have I in the 
matter? None, as you know; beside, whoever I 
marry, my heart is yours; that should content 
you.”’ 

During this long speech the changing face of 
the page was a study. When it was concluded he 
sighed heavily, imprinted a fervent kiss on the 
fair hand of his lovely young mistress, and then 
followed her at a respectful distance with a com- 
posed, not to say an indifferent countenance; for 
he possessed the dangerous power of dissimulation 
to a great extent. 

Leon Belcastel was the only son of an impover- 
ished nobleman, distantly related to the Tremouille 
family. Indeed, the Belcastels had once ranked 
quite as high as the family in which Leon was a 
dependent; but they had been ruined by the civil 
wars, which, though they enriched and ennobled 
some obscure families, ruined many noble ones. 
Leon had been bereft of both parents at a very 
tender age, and would have been totally destitute 
if the late Duke de la Tremouille had not gener- 
ously taken him to his home and reared him with 
his own children. In this way he grew up in 


-perfect familiarity with Charlotte, and during the 


life of his kind protector he did not realize the 
disparity in their positions; but after her hus- 
band’s death the Duchess, who was a very proud 
and haughty woman, soon made him feel that he 
was only a dependent, only ‘* Mademoiselle’s 
page.’” But it was too late; the shock only 
opened his eyes to the fact that his love for Char- 
lotte was not that of a brother ; and his superiority 
of person and manner to her brother, the young 
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Duke, caused her to prefer Leon so much that, in 
her childish inexperience and ignorance of the 
world, she thought that she loved him with an 
unchangeable love. 

Madame de la Tremouille had sent for Char- 
lotte to inform her that an express had just arrived 
bearing a letter from the King of Navarre, which 
stated that he and the Prince de Condé, with some 
gentlemen of his suite, would sup and sleep at 
Taillebourg that night. 

Charlotte was not a little agitated by this in- 
telligence ; so much so that she gave little heed to 
her mother’s anxious instructions about her toi- 
let for the important meeting. 

The Prince de Condé was the son of Louis de 
Bourbon, first Prince de Condé, of whom it is 
related that at Jarnac before the battle begun his 
leg was so badly broken by an accidental kick 
from a horse that the bone protruded through his 
boot ; but despite all the entreaties of his friends 
he persisted in taking part in the action, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Witness the state in which Louis of 
Bourbon enters into the fight for Christ’s sake,’’ 
he engaged in the battle, and was slain. 

It is sad to think that in spite of the last, or 
almost the last, words he ever spoke, he did not 
enter the fight for Christ’s sake, but from pique. 
He was poor, though one of the first princes of 
the blood, brave and proud, and the Guises were 
so powerful and wealthy that they did not think 
it worth while to conciliate or purchase him. 
Stung by their scorn he threw himself into the 
arms of the Protestants, who gladly welcomed so 
high a convert, and who almost deified him; 
though his continuing all his dissolute habits 
makes us feel certain that his conversion was not 
genuine. Indeed, many of the Protestant party 
felt this, for a cotemporary writer of that faith 
said of the Prince: ‘‘ // se convertit ne quittant ni 
ses gotits, ni ses maitresses.”” 

His son inherited all his father’s pride, courage, 
and determination, and also some of his faults. 
He was at this time in the prime of life, of strik- 
ing and distinguished appearance, tall, well-formed 
and vigorous, and his face, though the features 
were not strictly handsome, beamed with intelli- 
gence and vivacity. 

Charlotte was agreeably surprised at his appear- 
ance; she had fancied him ugly and dull, and 
finding him so very much the contrary she was 
greatly relieved. 





Belcastel, standing among the other attendants, 
was devoured with rage and jealousy. Charlotte, 
relieved from her fear of the dreadful ogre her 
fancy had represented the Prince to be, showed 
a childlike pleasure at his witty and agreeable 
conversation ; and her smiles and blushes at the 
compliments he paid her rendered the page so 
furious that it needed all his power to restrain 
himself. 

As to Condé himself, such heart as he had to 
spare from his martial pursuits had long been 
given to another lady, who was, in everything 
but name, his wife. Still he was pleased at the 
beauty and elegance of the future Princess de 
Condé, and it was settled, without the least diffi- 
culty, that the formal betrothal should take place 
the next day; and the marriage was fixed for the 
next month, August, at St. Jean de Angeli. 

Charlotte’s dowry was to consist of a large sum 
of ready money, the strong town and castle of 
Taillebourg, and several other fortified places in 
Bretagné and Normandy. The brother also joined 
the Bourbon princes, and gave them his powerful 
aid openly, so that the marriage was in every way 
a most advantageous one to the Protestant party. 

All was now bustle and preparation ; Charlotte 
was kept so fully occupied with choosing silks, 
velvets, laces and linen for her trousseau, and 
selecting jewels and ornaments suited to her new 
position, that she had no time for thought, and 
would have been happy and contented enough 
had it not been for Belcastel’s reproachful looks 
and words; indeed, he sometimes alarmed her by 
the fierceness of his passions, and if she could 
have summoned courage she would have asked 
her mother, who had to appoint her future house- 
hold, not to name him as one of her attend- 
ants. Happy would it have been for her had 
she done so. 

The marriage took place on the appointed day, 
August 1gth, with great splendor. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the ceremony Condé had 
to leave his beautiful bride in her mother’s care 
at St. Jean de Angeli, and ride with all speed to 
Angers, where his army was stationed, and where 
a battle with the forces of the League was hourly 
expected. 

Belcastel saw him depart with joy, and earnestly 
hoped that he might be riding to defeat and death, 
for the page’s sympathies were with the League. 
Knowing Condé’s rash courage, he felt that he 
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had reason to hope that he might not return to 
his bride. 

And he did not for many months. Defeated 
first at Angers, then at Brouage, he narrowly es- 
caped being made prisoner, but, accompanied by 
the Duke de la Tremouille and a few other no- 


blemen and gentlemen, he succeeded in hiring a | 


small fishing vessel on the coast of Bretagne, and 
made good his escape to England, although he 
narrowly escaped shipwreck. He remained in 
England till January of the following year, by 
which time he had prevailed on Queen Elizabeth 
to lend him several vessels, which he manned, 
armed, and provided with stores with part of the 
money he had received as his wife’s dowry, and 
sailed for Rochelle, which was then the chief 
stronghold of the Protestant party. Having ef- 
fected his landing in safety he was joined by many 
other Protestant noblemen. Finding himself at 
the head of a considerable army, and burning to 
revenge his defeats of the past year, he took the 
field against the forces of the Leagne, was suc- 
cessful in several actions, and captured a number 
of fortified places, among them the important 
towns of Dampierre and Rohan. 

Thus occupied, he did not see his bride until 
Jate in March, over seven months having elapsed 
since their wedding day. 

Charlotte’s welcome to her lord was not warm. 
How should it be? She had been informed that 
though he had been absent from her for so long 
he had seen Madame de C , the lady who has 
been mentioned before, many times since his 
return from England. Though she did not love 
her husband, and therefore was not jealous, she 
was a young and beautiful woman, accustomed to 
homage, and she resented his neglect. 

Condé had all the Bourbon admiration for 
beauty, and he was taken by storm at the sight of 
Charlotte’s beauty, greatly improved by the past 
months, which she had spent in going into so- 
ciety, under her mother’s chaperonage, and in 
which she had learned the value of her beauty 
and the art of enhancing it. 

He was piqued, too, at her coldness, and he 
began paying her assiduous homage in order to 
conquer what seemed almost her aversion to him- 
self. Charlotte, in her turn, surprised by his ar- 
dent admiration, and pleased at his devoted efforts 
to overcome her coldness, relaxed her frigid and 
distant demeanor to one more suited to her nat- 





| ural inclination, and everything seemed to promise 
a future of domestic happiness for the princely 
| pair. At this time Charlotte greatly gratified her 
| husband, and as greatly enraged Belcastel, by 
| publicly becoming a member of the Protestant 
| communion, 
| But this happy state of affairs did not continue 
| long. Madame de C , resenting the long ab- 
sence of her lover, and desirous of meeting him 
more frequently, took up her residence a few miles 
from St. Jean de Angeli, and soon regained all 
her former influence over Condé. In this she was 
aided, though she was not aware of the fact, by 
Belcastel, who had looked on with a jealous and 
despairing eye at the good understanding which 
had been established between Charlotte and her 
husband, He now took care that Charlotte should 
be fully informed of all the attention paid by the 
Prince to Madame de C , and represented him 
as being completely infatuated. He even told 
her that Madame de C was in the habit of 
ridiculing and caricaturing her for Condé’s amuse- 
ment. 

This statement of course was utterly false; 
Madame de C had never but once named 
Charlotte in the Prince’s presence, and had been 
then so sternly checked that she had never ven- 
tured on naming her again. 

Charlotte never doubted Belcastel’s statements, 
and in consequence her pride was so wounded 
that she took the very means to aid Madame de 
C in winning her husband from her. She 
treated the Prince with the most icy coldness, 
and thus made his home so unpleasant to him that 
at last he absented himself almost entirely, on 
pretence of military duties; and indeed he had a 
great deal of active service. 

The Pope Sixtus V. had published a Bull ex- 
communicating the Bourbon Princes. This Bull 
had been made about a month after Condé’s mar- 
riage; but news did not travel very swiftly then, 
and it did not reach France till after Condé’s 
return from England. Henry of Navarre made a 
spirited protest against this Bull, which was signed 
by himself and the Prince de Condé, and some of 
their partisans affixed a copy to the gates of the 
Vatican. The feeling between the Catholics and 
Protestants had become very much eibittered, 
and the war continued to rage in the most san- 
guinary manner. 

Meantime Henry III., believing his person to 
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be unsafe, escaped from the Louvre to Chartres, 
just as Guise was about to strike his final blow, by 
first imprisoning and then assassinating him. 

A few months afterwards, when a mock recon- 
ciliation had taken place between them, they met 
at Blois, and Henry III. had the Duke assassin- 
ated, declaring that he had been forced to the 
step to save his own life, as indeed he had; but 
instead of putting a stop to the war, as he had 
hoped, it only increased the zeal of all parties, 
and the League found a new leader in Guise’s 
brother, the Duke of Mayenne. 

As long as the war continued, Condé of course 
cculd not remain quiet ; but he had been residing 
at St. Jean de Angeli for some months, with oc- 
casional short absences, when, on the evening of 
March 3d, 1588, about an hour after supper, which 
meal he had taken with the Princess, it being her 
birthday, and about two years after his return 
from England, he was taken violently ill, with 
agonizing pains and continual vomiting, accom- 
panied by intense thirst and great difficulty of 
breathing. The physicians suspected poison from 


his symptoms, and applied all the known anti- 
dotes; but none of their remedies produced any 
beneficial effect, and after enduring great agony 


and being for the greater part of the time uncon- 
scious, he died on the evening of the 5th of 
March. 

An autopsy was made on the morning of the 
6th, and poison in large quantities was found in 
the stomach and intestines. 

When it was ascertained beyond doubt that the 
Prince had died by poison, inquiries began to be 
made to ascertain who had committed the crime. 
The landlord of a hotel in the suburbs of St. Jean 
de Angeli came forward and stated that two weeks 
before the Prince’s death a pair of very fine horses 
had been put into his stables by Brilliant, a favor- 
ite servant of the Princess de Condé, and that 
Brilliant and the page Belcastel had called and 
taken away the horses on the night of the 5th of 
March. Brilliant and Belcastel were then sought 
for, that they might be interrogated; but they 
could not be found, and it became evident that 
they had fled. 

Suspicion had been excited against the Princess 
by her manner during her husband’s illness and 
after his death, and it was known that they had 
not lived happily together for some time. Still 
no one present liked to take the responsibility of 





arresting a lady of such high rank, and it was 
finally determined to send a messenger with an 
account of what had transpired to the King of 
Navarre, and to take no further steps in the matter 
until he arrived in person, or sent some one au- 
thorized to act in the matter. 

The messenger found the King of Navarre at a 
very critical moment. Henri III. had just been 
assassinated at St. Cloud by Jacques Clement, 
who had been bribed by the chiefs of the League 
to commit this atrocious crime in revenge for the 
death of the Duke of Guise. Henri’s death was 
the more regretted that since the death of Guise 
he had thrown off all the indolence and weak sen- 
suality which had paralyzed the efforts of his 
friends, and had displayed all the energy and 
talent which had characterized his youth. He 
had sought a reconciliation with the King of Na- 
varre, their forces had been joined, and they were 
near each other at the time of Clement’s crime. 

Henri III., as soon as he was wounded, sent 
for the King of Navarre, declared him his rightful 
heir, and desired that he might be proclaimed 
King of France immediately upon his own death, 
which was done; and when the message from St. 
Jean’s reached Henri de Bourbon, he was Henri 
IV. of France. 

Henri at once made preparations to go in per- 
son to St. Jean. The warmest affection had sub- 
sisted between himself and his murdered cousin; 
he had also testified great regard for the Princess 
de Condé, but he now treated her with great 
rigor, refused to see her, and ordered her to be at 
once arrested. In short he showed that he con- 
sidered her guilty of the fearful crime with which 
she was charged. 

Hitherto no motive had been assigned for the 
monstrous act with which Charlotte was charged, 
but now one was found. It was discovered that 
she was evciente, and it was asserted by persons 
bribed by Madame de C , who was burning to 
avenge her lover’s death, that the poison had been 
given her husband in order to prevent him from 
discovering her situation, as he had been separated 
from her for several months before his death, and 
would at once have asserted that the child was 
not his, but was in fact the result of her amour 
with the page Belcastel; the poison had been 
given without any idea of detection, but finding 
that fact discovered, the Princess had provided 
for the safety of her lover, depending on her 
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rank, wealth, and powerful friends for her own 
security, 

The statement that Condé had been separated 
from his wife was found on investigation to be 
false ; on the contrary, he had been residing with | 
her at St. Jean for several months before his | 
death. Still, public feeling was so strong against | 
the unfortunate Princess, that she would certainly | 
have been sacrificed had her trial taken place at 
once; but in consideration of her condition, her 
examination was postponed till after the birth of 
her child, and meantime she was kept in close 
confinement. 

One of her servants was less fortunate; he was | 
arrested and put to torture, and, while suffering | 
under the iniquitous infliction, accused the Prin- 
cess of having given him the poison, and bribed 
him to administer it to his master. He was then 
sentenced to be torn to pieces by four horses, 
which sickening and barbarous decree was carried 
into effect. But just before he suffered he sol- 
emnly declared that all with which he had charged | 
the Princess, while under the influence of torture, 
was utterly false. 

Meantime the Princess herself seemed to be 





The Prince had only been estranged from his 
wife by the coldness with which she had treated 
him, influenced to do so by the artful representa- 
tions of Belcastel, and was flattered by the unusual 
display of affection towards himself into telling 
her how dear she was to him. ‘This attachment 
to Madame de C had long been one merely of 
habit, and the caprices and whims which that lady 
had of late displayed had rendered him heartily 
weary of her. He now hastened to assure his 
wife that he would never again see the woman 
who had caused her so much pain, and tenderly 
implored her pardon for his past offences, assuring 
her that his future should be devoted to her hap- 
piness, 

He left Charlotte full of hope for a happy 
future ; but scarcely had she had time to calm 
herself after their agitating interview, when she 
was called upon to undergo another still more 
trying. 

Belcastel, from a place of concealment, had wit- 
nessed Charlotte’s reconciliation with her husband, 
and could scarcely restrain his fury at this con- 
firmation of the fears which her coolness to him- 





_self ever since her marriage had first awakened. 





completely stunned by the position in which she | He now rushed into her presence from his hiding- 
was placed ; she seemed totally incapable of tak- | place, and reproached her with such violence and 
ing any steps to clear herself from the foul charges | insolence that she told him to consider himself 
made against her. She was overcome with grief | dismissed from her service, and added that if he 
at her husband’s death; for not only did that | dared again to show himself in her presence, she 
event destroy all her ambitious hopes for her | would instantly tell her husband all at every risk. 
future, but an ardent affection had grown up in | Indeed, after all there was but little to tell, only 
her heart for him, totally different from her child- | the sentimental affection which she had cherished 
ish fancy for Belcastel, but much warmer and | for the companion of her childhood ; but she knew 
more lasting. | Condé’s pride, and feared to risk their newly-made 
The wild expressions in which she had charged | reconciliation by confessing that she had received 
herself with her husband’s death, in the first agony | and returned vows of love from one so much be- 
ot her bereavement, and which had been twisted neath her in rank. 
into an acknowledgment of the crime with which | 
she was charged, bore no such meaning. She felt 
sure Belcastle had committed the crime, and blamed 
her own childish encouragement of his mad pas- 
sion as the cause which had led him on. 


Belcastel had left her, swearing revenge on both 
her husband and herself, and she doubted not that 
he had purposely thrown suspicion on herself. How 
| bitterly she now regretted the error she had com- 
| mitted before her marriage in having stooped to 
A complete reconciliatidn between the Prince | clandestine interviews with Belcastel! She traced 
and Princess had in fact taken place the day pre- | all her sufferings to her connection with him; he 
vious to the former’s illness. Charlotte had in- it was who had caused strife and estrangement be- 
formed her husband of her hope of presenting him | tween her husband and herself, to which there 
with an heir, and had conquered her pride and | were many who could bear witness; while to 
timidity sufficiently to allow him to see the amount | their reconciliation there was, alas! not one but 
of suffering which his liaison with Madame de | the perfidious page himself. 


C had caused her. She took no steps to clear herself, for she felt 
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hopeless of doing so, and she felt sure that she 
should not live till the time appointed for her 
trial; indeed, she prayed to die, but her prayer 
was not granted. Her child was born—a feeble, 
sickly, and deformed boy, who in after years was 
noted for his wit, genius and integrity ; but “ whose 
greatest merit,’’ said a cotemporary writer, ‘‘ was 
his being the father of the great Condé.”’ 

As soon as she recovered her health, the Prin- 
cess was tried for the murder of her husband in 
the great hall of the Hétel de Ville, at St. Jean 
de Angeli. 

The evidence against her was perfectly over- 
whelming. Every angry word she had ever 
uttered to her husband was repeated, every inter- 
view with Belcastel was testified to, though she 
had thought them absolutely secret ; and to crown 
all, Brilliant, who had been discovered and ar- 
rested, testified that he had placed the horses in 
the suburban stables by the order of the Princess 
herself, who had given him a thousand crowns in 
money for Belcastel and also a great quantity of 
valuable jewelry, some of which were her own, 
but the greater part had belonged to the Prince ; 
some few of these jewels she had bidden him to 
keep for himself as a reward for his service, but 
the bulk was for Belcastel; and to confirm his 
story diamonds and pearls belonging to Charlotte 
were found sewed into the lining of his garments. 

Against this terrible array of testimony there 
was nothing but Charlotte’s own statement and 
her assertion of innocence. So she was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be burnt to death on any 
day the king chose to appoint, that being the 
punishment for murdering a husband, which 
crime was styled “* petit treason.” 

At first the hapless prisoner was overcome by 
despair. She had prayed for death, it is true, but 
not such a death as this ; and when she had wished 
to die she had nothing to love, and nothing to 
live for; but now she had her child, and her execu- 
tion would cover his name with infamy. Roused 
therefore by the deadly peril in which she stood, 
she appealed against her sentence to the Court of 
Peers in right of her rank; and after some delay, 
caused by the opposition of the king, her appeal 
was granted, and a time set for a new trial. 

Charlotte had appealed from the judgment of 
the inferior court with scarcely a hope of any 
better result from her new trial; but before the 


time appointed Madame de C was taken very 





ill, and thinking that her last hour was at hand, 
she confessed that the Prince de Condé had 
written to her, announcing his reconciliation with 
his wife, his prospect of an heir, and his determi- 
nation to see her no more. 

This confirmed Charlotte’s statement, and by 
showing that Condé was acquainted with his wife’s 
situation destroyed at once her alleged motive for 
the crime. Moreover, a female servant, who had 
overheard the last conversation between Charlotte 
and Belcastel, but who had concealed her know- 
ledge from fear of sharing the fate of the servant 
who bad been put to death if she confessed to 
knowing anything about the matter, now came 
forward and testified to the threats of vengeance 
she had heard the page utter. 

Charlotte therefore was acquitted in despite of 
the opposition of the king and other members of 
her late husband’s family. Indeed, so firmly was 
Henri 1V. convinced of her guilt, though the court 
had pronounced her innocent, that he kept her in 
close confinement till the end of the year 1595, and 
deprived her of the society of her son, who was 
now acknowledged as Condé’s undoubted heir. 

The king believed her guilty on the testimony 
of Brilliant; but in 1595 Brilliant on his death- 
bed confessed that he had given false testimony 
to preserve his own life, that he had placed the 
horses at the stables by order of the page, and 
they had stolen the jewels in the confusion that 
followed the Prince’s death, and had made their 
escape together, or as far as Paris, where they 
parted, and he had never heard from his com- 
panion in guilt since. 

It was after this confession that Charlotte was 
set free and her son restored to her. She reared 
him to be a good and honorable man, and to 
dread above all things anything clandestine or 
deceitful. She spent the rest of her life in works 
of charity and benevolence; but, having given 
great offence to her husband’s family by returning 
to the Catholic faith in which she had been edu- 
cated, her last days were embittered by their en- 
mity. . 

She was still young and very beautiful when 
released from her imprisonment, but the pleasure 
of life was over for her—destroyed by one girlish 
error. So certain it is that a deviation from the 
paths of rectitude will be punished; but, fortu- 
nately for weak humanity, the penalty is seldom 
as heavy as hers was. 
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By LeicH Norru. 


Far away under the cloudy sky spread the gray 


sea, the waves rolling in and breaking with a | ‘‘that it were new to me. 


hoarse murmur on the shore. It was a small, 
little frequented seaside resort; a few scattered 
groups or individuals were moving here and there 
over the beach, a gentle mist of rain falling. 

A young man was sauntering along, gazing list- 
lessly around. One only needed to look at his 
face, and not at the crape band around his hat, to 
surmise that he had known recent sorrow. Pres- 
ently his gaze became more fixed, and he paused 
in his slow walk. A young girl was half-sitting, 
half-crouching on the sand, a dark cloak wrapped 
in careless, graceful folds around her, the hood of 
which had fallen back from her head. As Ken- 
neth Deane stood, he could see the delicate out- 
line of her face clear against the water, the softly 
parted lips, and the wrapt, awed expression of the 
gray eyes. Footsteps came and went now and 
then behind her, but she never turned her head 
and never lost that look. So he left her when at 
last he turned his steps back to the small hotel 
where he was staying. The next day she was 
again on the sands, and the next, still alone, still 
absorbed in watching the water. Thus gradually 
he learned to look for her as a matter of course, 
and having a certain gift with his pencil he took 
little sketches of her, as he could do so unobserved, 
from different points of view. At first he had 
been quite content merely to look at her—she 
seemed to him like some fair picture; but gradu- 
ally he came to wish for a nearer acquaintance. 
One day he followed her at a distance back to a 
little cottage not far from the shore, and having 
learned that he could obtain board in the same 
place, had his belongings removed there. 

At table he was introduced to ‘* Miss Earle;’’ 
but she sat next to the lady of the house, scarcely 
spoke or raised her eyes, and after meals imme- 
diately disappeared, so that he hardly felt that he 
had made much progress. One day, however, he 
found her sitting alone on the shore, and as he 


ventured to take a seat beside her, she turned to | 
him, her timidity seeming to vanish, and said | 
simply, ‘* The sea is a revelation to me; I have | 


never seen it before.’’ 








**T wish almost,’’ he replied, thoughtfully, 
I would like to feel in 
all their freshness the first impressions which its 
wonderful beauty and extent must make, as I see 
them reflected in your face.’’ 

** Oh, I could watch it forever,’’ she said, draw- 
ing a long breath. ‘‘It seems as if I had lost 
something out of my life never to have known it 
before. I think if I were in any new trouble it 
would comfort me just to sit here and listen and 
look.’’ 

‘Would it?’’ he said, a little absently. 
hardly comforts me.”’ 

She looked at him with a sudden pity dawning 
in her sweet, gray eyes. ‘* You have lost ?’’ 

‘*My mother, all I had,’’ he answered. 

‘*T am so sorry ;’’ and half-impulsively stretched 
out her hand, then colored and drew back. ‘I, 
too, am alone,’’ and she was silent, looking out to 
sea once more. 

*¢ Will you tell me about it ?’’ he asked, gently. 

‘* There is not much to tell. My father died 
when I was but a baby; my mother,’’ her lips 
quivering a little, ‘‘ years ago. Since then I have 
lived with some distant relatives, and this summer, 
this beautiful summer, they sent me down to the 
seaside, as I have not been very strong. ‘That is 
all. And you?’ 

‘* Almost the self-same story, only that my 
mother has just left me, and a man is so very 
much alone; but I have not cared to see many 
new or strange faces, so I came to a place that is 
quiet and out of the world.”’ 

‘© Yes, I can understand that; I would not even 
care to be in the midst of many and gay people to 
enjoy my beautful sea.’’ 

‘* How long have you known me ?”’ he asked. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

‘* Since the day you came to the house.”’ 

‘¢And I knew you many days before. Look 
here, you will not be offended, will you?’’ and he 
laid a little sketch, with the date of the first day 
he had seen her, in her hand. 

“Yes, it is like me,’’ she said. 
draw. 


“ce It 


“ How well you 
I only paint flowers a very little, but I do 
love it.”’ 
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‘‘Have you bathed yet?’’ he said, turning the 
subject. 

‘©Oh, no; I am afraid.” 

“Will you not let me take you in to-morrow, if 
the lady you are with is willing? I will not let 
you get hurt.’’ 

‘¢T should like it,’’ she said, half-fearfully. ‘1 
brought my bathing-dress with me, but I have 
never had it on.”’ 

“Well, then let us make it an engagement.’’ 

Surely never before, he thought, had woman 
looked so winning and sweet in such an attire as 
Mary Earle as she stood beside him the next 
morning in her little blue bathing-dress and shade- 
hat, her small, white feet half hid in the sand. 
She shrank back and clung to his hand a little as 
the water touched her. 

‘*Do you trust me?”’ he asked, and had almost 
added, ‘‘ my darling,’’ so close to his heart in this 
brief season had she scemed to come. 

“Yes,” said the sweet, gray eyes, raised for 
one moment to his. The sun shone brightly, the 


water seemed almost to touch her gently, and 
soon a new light came into her face, and she was 
laughing with a glee as merry as a child’s. 

‘* Ah, little one, if it may only be for me to 


keep so glad a look in your face!’’ he thought. 
He held her hand for one moment as they came 
out, and said, chiding himself for the selfishness of 
his wish: ‘‘ Don’t let any one else take you in!’’ 

‘*No one else would care to take so much 
trouble,’’ she said, gratefully. 

So the summer days, which had begun so sadly 
for Kenneth Deane, went by, each one gaining a 
brightness of its own. ‘They were always together 
now, sitting on the sands, talking, silent—it mat- 
tered not. One beautiful night they had sat and 
watched the moon rise out of its bed of waters, 
and as its bright path across the waves seemed to 
touch their feet he said : 

‘“‘T had a dream last night that some new and 
wonderful gift of joy had been for a time given to 
me. Mary, if you will, you can make it mine 
forever! You have seemed like a very angel sent 
into my lonely life. Come!” and he held out his 
hand, ‘‘let us tread the bright path before us to- 
gether.’’ The far-away look that he knew so 
well came into her eyes, but she did not turn 
towards him, and only said: 

‘Can I satisfy you? Can I be all you need ?”’ 

‘© All, my darling.”’ 


‘Then I will come. God is good,” and she 





turned towards him the light of her happy eyes. 
The simple wedding soon followed their return 
home, and then they went into the ‘‘dove’s 
nest,’’ as the young husband playfully called it. 
Home was a paradise to both, an Eden into which 
they had entered and shut the gates, and from 
which they dreamed in their glad unconsciousness 
that they would never depart. Each little item 
of the home life was of interest to both; her feet 
were never wearied of treading its floors, -her 
hands ever gladly busy in adding new touches to 
its beauty and attractiveness. 

‘*We are too happy,’’ he said once, with a 
sudden fear at his heart; but she only laughed the 
little glad laugh that rang out so often now. 

But ere the year was out there came a little 
shadow to dim the brightness; the old want of 
strength began to show itself once more, and ‘I 
am tired!’’ came now and then from the little 
wife’s lips. ‘There was a wistful look about her 
smile, and something almost pathetic in her anx- 
iety to reassure her husband. ‘It is nothing, 
dear; I will surely be stronger to-morrow,”’ and 
then, at last, ‘‘ let us go back to the sea.’’ 

So they went back to the shore where they had 
met, and for a few days the salt breezes seemed to 
revive her; but her steps soon flagged, and as le 
stood now and then at a little distance and 
watched her as he had done one year ago, a chill 
of foreboding struck his heart. The delicate con- 
tour of her face had lost its roundness, and her 
eyes seemed unnaturally large and bright. 

One moonlight night again they sat upon the 
shore, and she leaned her head against his shoulder 
and looked out across the brightening water. 

‘¢ Just one year,’’ he said, ‘‘and yet it seems a 
lifetime.” 

“We have been so happy,” she murmured; then, 
‘*Love,’’ with a wistful look into his eyes, ‘‘is it 
not better to have had one year such as ours than 
a century otherwise ?” 

‘It is better,’’ he said, trying to steady his 
voice and give no sign of his sudden heart-sinking. 
‘It is better to have had you at any price.” 
Then there was a long silence, and then ‘‘ my 
darling,’’ he said, ‘tell me once more that ycu 
are happy.’”’ 

But there was no voice, nor any that answered, 
only a head resting more heavily against his 
shoulder, and a face with closed eyes and a 
strange, wrapt smile growing marble white in the 
moonlight. 
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By E. P. B. 


CHAPTER VII. | * Whoa! hold up, Joe;” for his horse had given a 
Two or three months had passed away, the holi- | jump at the uncalled-for stimulation of the snap- 
days were at hand, and a thick mantle of snow | per. It should be mentioned that the minister 
was spread over the village of Hampton and the | had christened his horse ‘‘ Joe,’’ as a token of his 
hills and plains round about. Mr. Dashwell’s | appreciation of his old chum of the seminary and 
seminary chum, Joe, or more properly the Rev. | present companion of the ride. ‘“ Domore was a 
Joseph Newman, was making him a visit at the | | | geod friend, and is yet. I tell you there’s noth- 
parsonage. The Rev. Joe had preached with | ing like having askillful manager at the primaries, 
great acceptance a New Year’s sermon on Sun- | one who can circulate among the crowd and re- 
day, and on the following day in the afternoon | port at headquarters.’’ 
the two friends were off for a sleighride in Mr. ** You thought at the seminary that you would 
Dashwell’s handsome cutter, drawn by his still | have a pretty tough session to manipulate. How 
handsomer horse. It was the first time that the | do you get along with them ?” 
pair had felt entirely alone together, and ready | ‘Well, Domore manages them tolerably well. 
for one of their old-time confidential talks with- | One of them, though, I suspect would give me 
out danger of interruption, since they had sepa- | trouble if he could—old Wentworth, Judge Went- 
rated at the seminary. The fragrant cigars they | worth they call him. His old skin holds the con- 
were puffing, the bracing air, the crisp snow, un- | centrated essence of Knox’s and Calvin’s system 
affected by the cheerful rays of the sun far in the | of theology combined and simmered down. I 
south, the music of the bells, and the spirited | tried to impress the old man at first; but I found 
horse combined to exhilarate the two, and they | he wouldn’t impress worth a cent. I expect to 
felt inclined to converse with their accustomed | have trouble with him sure when it comes to the 
jocularity and freedom of expression. question of a permanent call. Pinch is a pretty 
“¢ Joe, you haven’t had a decent call yet, I un- | guod sort of an old fellow, but a stingy customer. 
derstood you to say,”’ said Mr. Dashwell. Still, that very thing works in my favor; he thinks 
“Not yet, Jim. One or two one-horse-country | if I can draw a crowd it will lower the average of 
churches would have given me a chance, I suppose, | the pew-rent, and that is about all he cares for. 
if I had felt inclined to take it; but that sort of | Abel and Enoch are rather close-mouthed ; I 
thing don’t pay, you know. I am beginning to | hardly know how they would vote when the ques- 
think the ministry is somewhat overcrowded. I | tion is reached. ‘The rest of the session will vote 
feel a little sorry that I didn’t take to law or medi- | as they see the majority voting; but I think I 
cine two or three years ago. Either would have | shall carry the day, and I intend to hang on un- 
been almost as respectable, and would have paid | less I am sure of doing better at the end of the 
better ; but I suppose its too late now. I tell you | year.’’ 
what, old fellow, I think you were lucky in get- ‘* How do you get along with the old dominie, 
ting in a nest so weli feathered, and so early, too, | Jim?’’ 
as you have done. Just take my advice and stick ‘* Well, I feel rather sorry for the old man. 
to it, at least until you are sure of a warmer one.’’ | He don’t say much, and I never push forward any 
‘**Yes, Lagree with you. Wasn’t it a shrewd | views which he might not think strictly orthodox. 
dodge, now, on Domore’s part, in introducing me | In fact I am pretty careful in this respect all 
so early to the old dominie, and getting him to | around, and rather knuckle for the present to the 
invite me to preach before anything was suspected? | ancient régime so far as orthodoxy is concerned. 
In fact the whole thing was nicely managed through- | I don’t feel quite secure enough to launch out yet. 
out, and Domore deserves credit for it,’’ and the | To tell the truth, I hang on to the old Confession 
Rev. Mr. Dashwell could not resist giving an ex- | of Faith, both because it is politic and because I 





ultant snap of the whip he held in his hand. | haven’t got a better one planned out yet; but I 
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think it rasps the old doctor a little when I at- 
tempt a splurge in the pulpit. He doesn’t say 
much; but he dislikes a ‘‘sensation,’’ as they call 
it here. He sometimes asks me, in such a quiet 
sort of a way, that I excuse the old fellow, ‘ what 
I expect to do when my novel methods of stirring 
up a crowd cease to be a novelty.’ I answer that 
then I’ll get up something else. I tell you, Joe, 
that at the present day a minister must draw a 
crowd, legitimately if possible, but a crowd at any 
rate.”’ 

“* Yes, I suppose so,’’ said Joe, with a yawn; 
“but then what is a poor chap like me to do who 
has no chance to draw a crowd ?”’ he continued, as 
he thought of his own uncalled-for state. ‘‘I tell 
you, Jim, a man waiting for a respectable charge 
feels very like one who has just popped the im- 
portant question and is anticipating his answer; 
and by the way, that reminds me—how are you 
getting along with the girls? I saw some very 
tolerable ones in the pews yesterday from the 
pulpit. Of course I couldn’t make a very criti- 
cal inspection at the time; but I thought a num- 
ber of them were quite passable. What a pity 
now that Mabel, as you call her, is out of the 
question ; for I suppose of course the old domi- 
nie don’t hold many United States bonds. You 
didn’t overstate the matter when you gave me her 
portrait. I don’t know but your case will be 
hopeless, old boy, at the end of another six 
months, and that you will succumb, cash or no 
cash,’’ said the Rev. Joe, with an inquiring glance 
at the Rev. Jim. 

‘*'To be sure I cannot tell what might happen 
in the next six months; but I rather think that I 
shall hold the fort yet a while. The young lady 
is all that could be desired in other respects, very 
possibly; but in the present state of ministers’ 
salaries the thing is out of the question;” and Mr. 
Dashwell drew the handsome lap robe a little 
higher, and tucked it in more closely around him, 
as if to shield himself from further temptations 
and fascinations. 

‘* Of course the coast is clear and all that, if you 
should really wish, you know ?”’ and the Rev. Mr. 
Newman turned with another look of inquiry to 
his companion. 

‘Well, now, Joe, I have sometimes felt that I 
would like to have your views upon that question. 
I confess I can hardly make out the case myself. 
Mabel, as we all call her at the parsonage, is 





frank, unassuming, never attempts to put on any 
airs, always good-natured, polite and sociable, 
and appears to be all right so far as I am con- 
cerned ; but this appears to be her habit with 
every one she meets. You know such girls are 
just the ones you can never understand, any way. 
Now, there is a young fellow, old Wentworth’s 
son, in college just at present, who I should judge 
from some little things I have seen, is trying to 
play the agreeable to Mabel, and I should imagine 
might have the inside track if I haven’t it myself. 
I declare the subject has sometimes kept me awake 
at night ; for in a race of this kind no one likes to 
come out second best even if he means nothing by 
it in the end, you know,’’ said Rev. Mr. Dash- 
well. 

‘“Of course not,’’ said Rev. Mr. Newman. 
‘*Now, chum, let me give you a little advice. 
Do be careful and don’t get tripped so early in 
your ministry in an affair of this sort. Move care- 
fully. Don’t show your own hand until you are 
sure of your partner’s, if you really wish to win 
the game. Still, Jim, I rather think after all that 
youn would come out all right if you set about it in 
earnest. I always considered your abilities in 
that direction good. I remember, at all events, 
that in our sociables at the ‘semi’ I never stood 
any chance with the girls when you were around, 
even though I was arrayed in white kids and a 
claw-hammer. I hardly think that now an un- 
sophisticated, conscientious country girl will be 
likely to get the best of such an old veteran as 
yourself; so don’t be down-hearted, my boy.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, Joe, from getting up to make a 
bow; my horse isa little hard on the bit; but I 
am sure you underrate your own excellencies, and 
give me more credit for mine than I deserve. 
Still I do believe I shall be able to take care of 
myself in affairs of an amatory nature in general, 
and think I can in this one in particular. Per- 
haps I am giving the subject more serious thought 
than it demands. You may be sure if the game 
is worth the powder and shot I shall be sure of 
my aim before starting it from cover.”’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; and I suppose an old sports- 
man like yourself will not confine himself to a 
single trail. There must be other presentable 
girls in your congregation besides the minister’s 
daughter,’’ and the Rev. Mr. Newman took a 
fresh cigar and engaged himself in lighting it 
from the stump of the old one. ‘‘How about 





(puff!) that Miss Pinch (puff!) you mentioned 
yesterday ?’’ and his new weed being ablaze he 
threw away the stump of the old one, and turned 
toward his friend for an answer. 

‘Well, Joe, possibly I may give you the plea- 
sure of an introduction to that young lady this 
evening; for a committee are to be in my study 
to discuss certain church affairs, and she probably 
will be one of the number,” said Mr. Dashwell. 
‘I consider your taste excellent in matters of that 
sort, and I would really like to get your views 
upon the individual in question. So please take 
notes, and give me results of your observations at 
the close of the interview.”’ 

‘* All right; Miss Pinch is the daughter of the 
old elder you have spoken so often about, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Mr. Newman. 

“* Yes; an only child.’’ 

‘Why, is it possible ?”’ said Joe, taking a sud- 
den interest in the matter; ‘‘and you say the old 
man is rich ?”’ 

‘*Yes; one of the wealthiest in the congrega- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Possible! why, Jim, isn’t there a fair chance? 
What is the age of the old gentleman ?”’ 

‘*In the neighborhood of seventy, I should 
think,’’ said Mr. Dashwell. 

**Tough? In good health, I mean?’’ asked 
Rev, Mr. Newman. 

‘* He appears to be a strong, wiry man,”’ said 
Rev. Mr. Dashwell, with rather a solemn shake of 
the head. ‘‘To all appearances might be spared 
to his family for ten or fifteen years yet, unless 
some unexpected providence should occur to re- 
move him earlier.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so ; usually the case under such 
circumstances.’’ From the solemnity with which 
Mr. Newman offered this remark, it can be pre- 
sumed that he may have meant that a sudden re- 
moval might be expected rather than an extended 
life. The language itself left the meaning some- 
what ambiguous, ‘Well, Jim,’’ said he, ‘I 
hardly know what advice I can give you in such a 
case as that; ten or fifteen years is a long time. 
Still there are a great many probabilities to be 
taken into account, it is true. You would need 
all the statistics of a life insurance company before 
you could arrive at adefinite conclusion. But what 
kind of a girl is Miss Pinch, any way? The matter 
of taste must enter somewhat into the calculation, 
of course; but first of all I suppose you have 
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learned that the coast is clear, or can be cleared, 
and that there can be no doubt of your success if 
you should choose to sail in.’’ 

‘Now, Joe,”’ said Jim, with a slightly injured 
expression of countenance and tone of voice, ‘‘ I 
can assure you, even if I say it myself, that there 
need be no apprehension on that score. I tell 
you I can walk over the track and win the day, 
too easily in fact to keep up a proper interest in 
the race. To tell the truth, Miss Pinch is no 
match for the minister’s daughter except in a 
financial point of view. In this respect of course 
she is A No. 1. Good-looking, good-natured, so- 
ciable, and all that; but lacks the dignity of the 
other one, and in fact is a little too easily caught.”’ 

‘* Well, Jim, I must say, my boy, that you are 
a lucky dog, and that truly your lines have fallen 
to you in pleasant places; but I will see what I 
think of the matter this evening.” 

With such discourse did the two young divines 
add to the pleasures of the ride. They returned 
to the parsonage, and the evening found them sit- 
ting in the parlor before the cheerful fire, when 
the bell rang, and two young ladies, clothed in 
wrappers and furs, entered the house. 

Mr. Dashwell met them with great cordiality in 
the hall, and said, as he ushered them into the 
presence of his friend: : 

‘¢ Brother Newman, allow me to introduce to 
you two young ladies of our congregation, Miss 
Pinch and Miss Abel.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Newman, with such ministerial dignity 
as he could make compatible with his curiosity to 
see a possible future Mrs. Dashwell, made a pro- 
found bow. The young ladies made an appro- 
priate response, 

‘« We believe in organized effort, and with this 
purpose in view these young ladies are codperating 
with myself in the formation of certain societies 
and associations in the church, bringing together 
those of similar age, taste, and inclination, for 
combined action in different directions, as Provi- 
dence may seem to direct the way. Please remain 
with us, and if you will assist us by your counsel 
and advice, we shall be most happy to receive it.” 

‘¢ Anything which concerns the welfare of your 
church you may be sure cannot fail to interest 
me, Brother Dashwell,’’ said Rev. Mr. Newman; 
‘*though I am afraid my advice may not be of 
much service. Believe me, however, I shall listen 
with pleasure to the history of your plans;’’ and 
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as he turned his grave face toward the unsuspect- ‘*We have just organized a new association,”’ 
ing Miss Pinch, thoughts like these passed through | said Miss Pinch, returning to the subject; ‘‘ we 
his ministerial mind: ‘‘Tolerably fair girl, any- | call it the Young Ladies’ Pastor’s Helper’s So- 
how; a little verdant perhaps, but passable ; | ciety.’’ 
would improve with proper training. If financial | ‘Certainly a most useful organization,’’ 
matters are as Joe thinks, he’s a great fool if he | the minister. 
doesn’t close matters as soon as possible.’’ ' | bridge as pastor, I suppose.’’ 

‘¢ Now, young ladies,’’ said their minister, ‘‘I | ‘**T believe the object of the association was to 
shall be compelled to rely very much upon your | furnish assistance to the present occupant of the 
aid in devising and forming the different organi- | pulpit in any way they may be able, or he may 


said 
‘‘The reference is to Mr. Wood- 





zations we contemplate. Let me first ask you what 
has already been accomplished in this direction.’’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Dashwell, I must say that to-night 
we can only report progress; as yet we have but 
just started. When we are thoroughly organized 
and in active work, we intend to accomplish a 
great deal. At present we may say that we 
have only the skeletons of different organizations 
planned. We expect soon to bring in members, 


and commence work at once.”’ 

‘*'To be sure; all things must have a beginning. 
Allow me to inquire the names and the particular 
objects of your different associations,’’ said Mr. 
Dashwell. 

‘Well, before you became our minister you 


know we had the Ladies’ Sewing-Circle. The 
object of this was to provide clothing for the 
poor,’’ said Miss Pinch. 

‘“ Ves, I knew of that,’’ said Mr. Dashwell. 
‘¢The Young Men’s Christian Association is also 
one of the old organizations of the church, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Miss Pinch, with a slight. blush ; 
‘*but you know the young gentlemen, not the 
ladies, control that body.’’ 

‘*Oh, certainly, I forgot,’’ said Mr. Dashwell ; 
‘*T beg pardon. But perhaps I am not so far in 
the wrong, after all. The young gentlemen con- 
trol the organization, and the young ladies con- 


trol the young gentlemen,”’ and the minister made | 


a graceful bow to his fair parishioners. 
‘*The young ladies of this church don’t flatter 
themselves that they possess the authority you 


seem to ascribe to them,’’ said Miss Pinch, with a | 


smile of secret satisfaction. 

‘«They underrate their abilities, I am sure; 
don’t you think so, Brother Newman ?’’ asked 
Mr. Dashwell. 

‘* Judging simply from my present opportuni- 
ties of observation, I should think they may be 
doing so,’’ said Mr. Newman, 


_advise. Was not that your impression, Jenny ?”’ 
| said Miss Pinch to her companion. 
| ‘That certainly was the intention of the found- 


| ers of the Society,’’ said Miss Abel. 


| ‘* May I ask the number of inembers?”’ said the 
| minister. 

‘At present we have only three, the first, 
| second, and third directress,’’ said Miss Pinch. 
| ** Having our officers. and rules and regulations 
| determined upon, we have now only to fill up our 
| ranks and commence work.”’ 
| ‘Certainly, certainly ; the Society will grow as 
_time proceeds,”’ said Mr. Dashwell. 

‘*Then there is the Young Ladies’ Board for 
| Organized Effort,’’ continued Miss Pinch. 
| ‘And its object ?’’ said the minister. 
| ‘*This is left somewhat indefinite,’’ said Miss 
| Pinch. ‘‘ Their efforts will be directed in accord- 
| ance with the wishes of the majority.’’ 
| ‘* Very commendable. Its officers and members ?”’ 
| ‘“ We have a first and second directress, but as 
| yet no other members. The roll is now open.’’ 
| ** Ah, indeed !”” 
|  ** Next is the Young Ladies’ and Misses’ United 
| Organization. The object the same as the last.’’ 

‘¢ And its officers and members?’’ asked Mr. . 
Dashwell. 

‘* A first and second directress as yet ; we hope 
soon to have members.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ said the minister. 

‘¢ Finally we have the Infant Organization for 
| Competitive Effort,’’ said Miss Pinch, slightly 
| blushing as she made the announcement. 
| *Indeed! Infant means that the organization 
| is yet in its infancy, I presume,’’ said Mr. Dash- 
| well. 
|  ** The design of the association is to raise funds 
| for the church by an exhibition of infants who 
| may compete for prizes to be awarded for superior 
_ beauty,’’ said Mis; Pinch, the crimson spreading 
| to the tips of her ears. 








‘“‘Ah, I understand; Mr. Barnum originated 
the idea, I believe. It is a most excellent one; 
I can think of none better, unless the young ladies 
of the church should enter into a similar friendly 


contest ; but I am sure, young ladies, that when 


all the organizations you have so kindly planned 
are in successful operation, our church must be a 
prosperous one;’’ and Mr. Dashwell shrewdly 
directed the conversation into other channels, so 
that his friend Joe might have a wider field for 
the exercise of his powers of criticism. 

‘Well, Joe,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, after the 
ladies had left the parsonage, ‘‘ what is the ver- 
dict ?”’ 

‘¢Jim,’’ said Rev. Mr. Newman, ‘an affair of 
this sort is so much a matter of taste I hardly 
know what advice to give. I must say, as a dis- 
interested witness and a friend, that I cannot con- 
sider the old elder’s daughter a rival of the old 
minister’s, personally. You must judge, however, 
for yourself, old boy. 
‘ Love versus gold.’ ’’ 

A troubled look spread itself over the counte- 
nance of Rev. Mr. Dashwell. 
burning coals in the grate for a few moments in 
silence, then turned to his old chum, and said : 

‘‘Joe, I give you credit for sincerity, and I 
thank you just as much as if you had brought in a 
verdict, ‘ not guilty.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was one of the Rev. Mr. Dashwell’s pet the- 
ories that the church must be brought in contact 
with the world, that the world might thereby be 
made better. He considered it rather an anti- 
quated idea that the church should expect the 
world to come to itself. He believed in going 
out into the highways and hedges of modern times 
and coaxing if not compelling loiterers to come 
in, that the church pews might be filled. He was 


accordingly acting in entire consistency with his | 
proposed methods of evangelization when he, as a | 


representative of the cliurch, made himself quite 
at home in hotel-corridors, clubs, gymnasiums, 


and sporting circles generally, the modern hedges | 


and highways, according to his interpretation of 
the Scriptures. 

Just out of Hampton was a race-course, where, 
at the invitation of certain members of the jockey- 
club, his friends, he would go with his trotter and 
avail himself of the privileges of the track by 
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taking a few turns as a test of speed. He was 
| always welcomed with great enthusiasm by the 
| habitues of the track. They were much pleased 
_ that an aroma of sanctity should thus be diffused 
over a place which some of the pastors of Hamp- 
ton churches did not hesitate to assert was odorous 
| with the fumes of sulphur direct from the pit. 
| Mr. Dashwell believed, however, that the com- 
'mand to abjure ‘‘the world, the flesh, and the 

devil’? could have no application to the full- 
| blooded horseflesh of the present day; while the 
| Satanic Majesty, as represented on the Hampton 
| course, was so exceedingly respectful and polite to 
| himself, as personifying the church, that he doubted 
_ the identity of that being with the devil of ancient 
| times. So cordial indeed was his reception by the 
| sporting fraternity that he began to speculate some- 
| what upon an addition to the number of pew- 
| holders from the ranks of his new admirers and 
| friends. 
It was in fulfillment of such a self-imposed mis- 
| sion to the Gentiles, that one breezy April after- 
| noon he was found, as often he had lately been, 
behind his spirited horse in his two-wheeled sulky 
raising the dust on the Hampton course. He had 
| made several turns, and reined up for a breathing- 
| spell in front of the grand stand. There were col- 
| lected a number of the loungers of the place, and 
others who like himself had been drawn out to 
the course to train their horses by trials of speed, 
as was the custom on almost every pleasant after- 
noon. Among the rest was a noted jockey, Sam 
McBride by name. His reputation for honesty 
and fair-dealing was none of the best. He was 
one of those who depended for his daily bread 
upon his skill in extracting money from the pock- 
ets of others less shrewd than himself who came 
within hisreach. All who ventured upon the 
course he considered his legitimate prey, and from 
| each one he expected to derive a certain quota for 
his own support. Whether this came in the form 
of medical fees in return for veterinary skill, of 
bets lost by his opponent and won by himself, of 
| gifis direct, or in any other way, was immaterial 
to Sam so long as his claims were recognized and 
duly honored in the end. If they were not so in 
due time, Sam would become restive and hostile, 
and then, woe to the individual who was the objeet 
| of his animosity! ill luck was sure to overtake 
| him in some form or other. So thoroughly was 

this fact established that it seemed one of the 
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well-known, unwritten rules of the track to be sure | sinner Sam, was, however, a novel one, and the 
and keep on the right side of Sam the jockey. report of it spread rapidly, and speedily attracted 
As Mr. Dashwell had now been quite frequently | a crowd. 
seen upon the track, Sam began to feel that the | At the first start the heads of the two horses 
revenue due to himself might naturally soon be | as they passed the judges’ stand were so nearly 
expected from the minister. With this thought | even that the word ‘Go !” was given; and away 
upon his mind he approached the young divine, | they went. For the first quarter it would seem 
who had reined up in front of the grand stand | that neither had the advantage. Mr. Dashwell 
with a face glowing with the exhilaration of his | had the inside track. He braced himself firmly 
ride and wearing a smile of satisfaction at the | to his work, not using the whip, but trusting to a 
esteem in which both he and his handsome horse | steady rein and an encouraging chirrup to get from 
seemed to be held. | his horse his utmost speed without a break. Sam, 
**Parson,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ you have a fine nag | on the contrary, shouted wildly and used his whip 
there. What is the fastest time he has ever freely. At the end of the first quarter on the 
made ?”’ | opposite side of the course Mr. Dashwell began 
** About two-thirty,’’ said Mr, Dashwell. | to take the lead. The crowd watching the race 


‘*Good time; capital,’? said Sam. ‘* Now, I | were becoming excited. ‘ 





have a horse that has made about that time. I | 
would like to give you a brush.”’ | 
“All right; I’m ready,”’ good-naturedly said | 


Mr. Dashwell, pleased with the request ; for al- | 


though he knew but little of Sam or his character, | 
yet he argued within himself that just in propor- 
tion that he, a representative of the church, meet- 
ing the horse-jockeys on their own ground, should 
gain their respect by the superior speed of his | 
horseflesh, in that proportion would the church 
itself become respected and honored through 
him. 

Although he now felt quite at home upon the 
track, yet he had never before made the circuit in 
a contest with a competitor. A little of the old 
nervous feeling which used to make his heart beat | 
quickly as he was about to enter upon a prize 
declamation in college came over him now; but 
he trusted to his native talent and ingenuity to | 
carry him through where his inexperience gave | 
his antagonist the advantage. 

The trial was to consist of two circuits of the 
half-mile course, one mile in all. Judges were se- 
lected, and Mr. Dashwell in his light sulky behind 
his sleek bay, his legs firmly braced, a rein gath- 
ered up in either hand, in a scientific style even in 
the eye of an experienced jockey, was ready for | 
the start. Sam was promptly by his side in a | 
four-wheeled skeleton wagon drawn by a powerful | 
black horse. How he had an eye to business, and | 
how he proposed an ultimate pecuniary advantage | 
to himself by the present friendly contest, is yet | 
to appear. The idea of a match between the | 





‘*The parson’s ahead! the parson ’s ahead !’’ 
was the shout ; ‘‘Sam had better hurry up, or he 
will come in second best.’’ Bets of two to one 
were offerel on the parson, and no takers. ** Now 
Sam gains a little!’’ was the cry, and a few bets 
were taken. ; 

They passed the stand on the first circuit with 
both horses apparently doing their best. Mr. 
Dashwell’s handsome face was flushed with excite- 
ment ; he held a tight and steady rein, leaning far 
forward, while his light linen duster stood straight 
out behind from his clerical shoulders, looking, as 
some in the crowd were irreverent enough to say, 


| not unlike a pair of wings. He had the inside 


track, and was hugging it closely. Sam was shout- 
ing, apparently in great excitement, but as they 
passed the stand the nose of his black horse was 
hardly even with the end of the minister’s light 
duster. The crowd became wild with excitement, 
and yelled, ‘‘ Hurrah for the parson! three to one 
on the parson!’’ As they passed the third quarter 
there was quite a length between the wheels of 
Mr. Dashwell’s sulky and the head of Sam’s 
horse, and when they passed the stand on the 
home stretch at least two lengths intervened. 

They pulled up, turned, and drove slowly back 
to the judges’ stand. It was a new experience 
for Mr. Dashwell, and his cheeks showed how fully 
he appreciated the excitement and gratification of 
success. Sam professed to be quite down-hearted 
and disconcerted with his defeat. There were 
those in the crowd, however, who were acquainted 
thoroughly with his tactics, who said : 


popular young minister and the veteran jockey and | **Sam did not let his horse out, while the min- 





ister did his very best. Sam is laying for the par- 
son, see if he isn’t.”’ 

‘“‘Dominie,’’ said Sam, drawing up by Mr. 
Dashwell’s side, ‘‘ that bay of yours is a stunner ; 
he’s faster than I thought. Still, I would like to 
try that over again, though I expect you will beat 
me.” 


‘All right; I'll give you another chance as 
soon as my horse has had time to blow a little,’’ 
said Mr. Dashwell, who felt that the increased re- 
spect in which he was held since his victory had 
already added new dignity to the church which he 
represented. 

‘Well, parson, now suppose, just to make it a 
little more lively, we put up a hundred or so this 
time? I don’t like to trouble you for nothing, 
parson; so I will bet you a hundred dollars on 
the next race, though I suppose, judging from the 
last, I shall lose it,’’ said Sam, with a lugubrious 
look. 

Here was a new phase in Mr. Dashwell’s worldly 
experience which he had not foreseen, and for 
which he was hardly prepared. He began to per- 
ceive that the advance of the church toward the 
world must cease at some point, and that the 
nearer the approach the more difficult might be- 
come the halt when such should be necessary. 
He saw that such a point had been reached in his 
own experience, and that any further advance or 
concession on his own part must be summarily 
checked. Even if no higher motives had influ- 
enced him, a thought of the grim-visaged session 
of the First Presbyterian Church would have de- 
cided his course. It was no easy task now, in the 
midst of his honors and successes among his new 
worshippers, to crush his popularity at a single 
blow. It was to be done, nevertheless. 

‘«Sam,’’ said he, ‘‘I will give you another trial 
if you like, but without stakes; I don’t bet.’’ 

‘“*Don’t bet! Why, now what’s the harm ?’’ 
said Sam, with a much more dissatisfied expres- 
sion than even his defeat had produced. His 
somewhat blunted moral perception did not com- 
prehend the nice distinctions so evident to the 
mind of the minister. 

“Because I never do; I consider it wrong,’’ 
said Mr. Dashwell, with more of an effort than he 
had supposed it would require to make such a de- 
claration, while his countenance lost the look of 
enjoyment it had so lately worn. 

‘But, parson, now what is there wrong in put- 
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ting up a little money? It only adds to the ex- 
citement, you know,”’ said Sam, who really be- 
lieved that the minister’s unwillingness arose from 
a suspicion of his own tactics and from a fear of 
loss. 

“It is a game of chance, and for this reason it 
is wrong,’’ said the minister, blushing slightly and 
feeling decidedly uncomfortable ; for he saw from 
the expression of his listeners that their sympathies 
were not with himself. 

‘* Whew-w-w !’’ whistled Sam, ‘‘a game of 
chance! Why, parson, don’t you know that they 
have games of chance at church fairs to raise 
money for good Christian people like yourself,’’ 
he said; for, like many of Satan’s emissaries, he 
was more minutely acquainted with the weak 
places in Zion’s walls than would have been an- 
ticipated from his lack of education.in other re- 
spects. *‘Its only two weeks since my little girl, 
Moll, lost a dollar raffling for a doll at a church fair. 
I told her she’d lose it before she put it up, because 
there’s no show for outsiders at such places; they 
keep it all among their own set, and sure enough, 
the minister’s daughter won the doll. Now, par- 
son, what’s the difference between a game of chance 
in a church and on a race-course?’’ and with a look 
of anger not unmixed with contempt, Sam turned 
and drove away to his cronies without waiting for 
an answer to his puzzling question. He felt him- 
self poorer to the extent of a hundred dollars which 
he had hoped to extract from the minister’s purse, 
and he immediately began to plan some way of 
getting ‘“square’’ with the parson for his assumed 
loss. He had no sympathy for conscientious scru- 
ples which he could not understand, and but little 
faith in their sincerity. He alighted from his wagon, 
and circulated among his friends. 

‘« That parson is a good man, a very good man,”’ 
said he, with a vicious wink; ‘‘ but he don’t bet; 
he says its principle; but I call it paralysis, paraly- 
sis here,’’ and Sam slapped his own rather attenu- 
ated pocket-book. 

It was several days before Mr. Dashwell felt 
entirely comfortable in renewing his visit to the 
course. It happened that when he did so, Sam 
was also there, at this time appearing slightly in- 
toxicated. That individual had meditated much 
over the parson’s scruples against betting, and the 
more he did so the more dissatisfied he became. 
He convinced himself by certain arguments of his 
own, that if the minister visited the course asa 
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guest, he should conform to the established rules 
and customs of the track, betting not excepted. 

Sam was ready to admit that the race-course 
naturally belonged to the kingdom of Satan, and 
such being the case, those who were unwilling to 
acknowledge his Satanic Majesty had no right to 
frequent the place. He did not believe in the 
propriety of coquetting with the devil so long as 
it might be entirely agreeable to do so, and then 
suddenly lifting up the heel against him in his own 
dominions. Accordingly he thought as Mr. Dash- 
well could afford no pecuniary advantage to the 
rightful patrons of a race-course by his presence 
there, a becoming sense of propriety should induce 
him to keep away altogether from a place he could 
not conscientiously support. Accordingly Sam 
resolved, upon the first convenient opportunity, to 
impress this conviction of his own upon the mind 
of the sporting clergyman. The method used to 
accomplish this end will now be explained. 

‘«Hello, parson !’’ said Sam, as he met Mr: 
Dashwell; ‘* ready for another brush to-day ?’’ 

‘‘ Ready for a trial of speed at any time, but 
without stakes,’’ said the minister. 

‘** All right ; without stakes,’’ said Sam, with a 
malicious grin upon his flushed face. 

Again were the preliminaries for the trial ar- 
ranged, Mr. Dashwell good-naturedly consenting 
to the arrangement rather to show his cordial feel- 
ing toward Sam than for any interest in a new 
contest. The start was made, and Sam, with his 


powerful horse and strong wagon, closely hugged | 


the light sulky of the minister, who this time had 
the outside track. Mr. Dashwell held a steady 
rein as usual, while Sam shouted and slashed his 
horse, steering wildly, and at times crowding his 
competitor to the very outside of the course. 
‘*Sam is too drunk to drive to-day; he’ll be 


under the wheels unless he is more careful,’’ said | 


one of his friends. 

‘*‘He’s not so drunk as he seems; he knows 
what he is about,’’ said another one of his more 
intimate cronies. 

The two kept side by side on the first circuit, 
and passed the stand almost abreast. Indeed, 


Sam’s aim seemed at first to be only to keep even | 


with the minister. On the second circuit he 
seemed to be driving more wildly than ever, 
crowding Mr. Dashwell to the outside limit of the 
track. On his last quarter he gave his horse a 
sudden cut with his whip, reeling in his seat as he 


| did so. An unusual pressure was brought upon 
the rein next Mr. Dashwell’s, his heavy hub was 
brought in contact with the light wheel of the 
sulky, there was the sound of snapping spokes, 
and in an instant, as Sam afterward ex «essed it, 
the handsome minister went flying through the air 
like an angel without wings. He landed upon the 
dry and hardened turf, was taken up insensible, 
and borne by the employés of the track through 
the streets of Hampton to the parsonage. 





CHAPTER IX, 

THE Rev. Mr. Dashwell saw just before him the 
grand stand not a hundred yards distant as he was 
making the home stretch on the last quarter. He 
heard just behind him the shouts and the cracking 
of the whip of Sam McBride the jockey. A few 
seconds more, and if his horse held out as well as he 
| was then doing, the race would be his own. Now 
the nose of Sam’s horse is close by his side, now it 
is even with his dashboard, a resounding yell and 
a crack of the whip and it is even with the collar 
of his own animal; another crack, and Sam’s red 
and excited face is by his side, and his wheels are 
spinning around almost in contact with his own. 
Fifty yards more, thought Mr. Dashwell, and even 
yet all will be well. He saw the eager faces of 
the spectators just ahead, he heard the yells of 
Sam almost in his ear. Suddenly the faces of the 
spectators seemed like the moving sea, they num- 
| bered thousands of thousands; the grand stand 
itself was no longer stationary, but was making a 
revolution in the air; faces and building were 
strangely commingled, and flying in all directions, 
His ears were filled with yells and shouts and cracks 
of whips innumerable. Hundreds and hundreds 
of faces of Sam were flying before his eyes as if on 
| cherubs’ wings; some red, some black, some yel- 
low, and some a dazzling white, as if covered with 
phosphorus. He heard thundering, he saw light- 
ning. He saw the judges’ stand, toward which 
his horse was straining, receding from him in the 
distance, and passing from his view entirely when 
he thought that he was almost there. He heard 
music, delightful at times and again harshly dis- 
_cordant. He saw before him his congregation 
| filling their accustomed seats in church; but the 
| pews were surging, and tossing, and curveting 
| like yachts on the waves. He saw the walls of his 
| old room in the seminary. They were quivering 


| 


| as with an earthquake. The ceiling was cracking 
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and about to fall; it did fall, and directly upon 
him. He was helpless and unable to move; he 
gasped for breath and struggled fiercely to escape, 
when he felt a darting pain in his right leg. 

*¢ Lie still, Mr. Dashwell,’’ was the next sound 
he heard. ‘* Don’t you recognize me ?”’ 

The voice was that of Dr. Toogood, one of his 
parishioners and a prominent surgeon of the place. 
He was standing by the side of a bed and looking 
down upon its occupant. Mr. Dashwell slowly 
began to comprehend the fact that the occupant 
was no other than himself, and that around him 
were the walls of his own room in the parsonage. 
These walls he soon perceived were entirely sta- 
tionary, and the ceiling above was intact. 

‘‘ Dr. Toogood, I believe,” said Mr. Dashwell, 
when he began to realize his surroundings. 

‘¢The same,”’ said Dr. Toogood, with a bow; 

‘and you are the Rev. Mr. Dashwell.”’ 

‘So I conclude,’’ said that individual ; “ but I 
can hardly explain my present position. May I 
ask you, doctor, what it means? Am I dreaming, 
or have I been sick, and dosed with allopathic 
medicine? What is that horrid smell from my 
breath ?”” 

‘« That’s the ether,’’ said Dr. Toogood. 

‘*Ether!’’ said Mr. Dashwell, in surprise, at- 
tempting to rise and feeling a twinge in the leg 
just below the knee. 

‘* Quiet, quiet,” said Dr. Toogood, gently plac- 
ing his hand upon the minister’s shoulder. 

‘*Won’t you explain the meaning of all this, 
and tell me who that stranger is at the foot of the 
bed ?”’ 

‘*That is Mr. Tompkins, the nurse from the 
hospital, who will be obliged to keep you a pris- 
oner for a few weeks; so you had better make the 
best terms possible with him to secure gentle treat- 
ment. Your leg has been broken, Mr: Dashwell.” 

** Where ?”’ said Mr. Dashwell, in surprise. 

‘The right leg below the knee,’’ said Dr. Too- 
good, professionally. 

‘But where did it happen, and how?” asked 
Mr. Dashwell. 

**On the race-course, from a collision with the 
wagon of your competitor, by which you were 
thrown to the ground ; but the fracture is reduced, 
and all that is needed will be quiet for a few 
weeks.”’ 

Mr. Dashwell gave a groan of dissatisfaction 


rather than of pain. He began to recall his | 


VoL. XIII1.—23 





afternoon’s experience with Sam the jockey. He 
would have preferred, for the sake of the strictly 
orthodox members of his session and congregation, 
that the accident had happened elsewhere than 
upon a race-course. He still had faith in the 
plan of bringing the church in contact with the 
world ; but he feared such a collision between a 
clergyman and a horse-jockey might be regarded 
as bringing the two in rather too close proximity. 
He feared a vacant pulpit from such a cause as the 
present accident would furnish might be the occa- 
sion of some unpleasant comments. 

‘‘ Well, doctor,’’ said the minister, after these 
thoughts had passed through his mind, ‘‘ I’m your 
prisoner; impose your commands, and I shall be 
obliged to obey, I suppose.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Dr. Toogood ; ‘‘ for the present, 
medicine has the best of theology. My orders 
are that you shall be kept strictly quiet for the 
next three or four weeks, and as you may not rest 
very well to-night, I will prescribe an anodyne;’’ 
and Dr. Toogood took his pencil and wrote some 
hieroglyphics on a prescription paper. ‘‘ There, 
take a teaspoonful of that once in two hours until 
you are asleep.” 

‘Excuse me, doctor,’’ said Mr. Dashwell; 
‘*but is that allopathic medicine?”’ 

‘Tf you mean by allopathic medicine that which 
will produce the desired effect, it is such,’’ said 
Dr. Toogood, with considerable promptness. 

‘¢T beg your pardon, doctor,’ said Mr. Dash- 
well; ‘‘but I am a strict homeopathist. Will 
you allow my medical treatment to be such? I 
have at hand a case of homeopathic medicines 
which I use in any little illness to which I may be 
subject, and I find it answers perfectly well. May 
I not select the anodyne from them ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, certainly,’’ said Dr. Toogood; ‘I 
was about to prescribe an opiate. Suppose now 
you should make use of a few pilule of opium 
from your little bottle marked with the name of 
that drug. If your medicine is all that you be- 
lieve it to be, you will have a delightful night's 
rest.” 

‘*How many shall I take, doctor ?”’ 

‘« Take two or three, and if they are not suffi- 
cient take two or three hundred, take a thousand, 
they can’t hurt you,’’ said Dr. Toogood, with a 
slight twinkle in the corner of his eye. 

The next morning he called. 

‘*‘ How did you sleep, dominie?’’ he asked, 
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“‘ Not well, doctor; I had some pain, and passed 
a restless night.’’ 

‘So I supposed. To-night I would advise you 
to take an anodyne, and get a good night’s rest.”’ 

‘¢ But I took one last night.”’ 


‘*Indeed,”’ said Dr. Toogood, dryly. ‘* To- | 


night allow me to give you what I consider an 
anodyne.”’ 

‘All right ; go ahead, doctor.’’ 

‘¢ Dr. Toogood took out a pocket-case, and care- 
fully measured out, on the point of his knife, a 
brownish powder. 

‘‘ There, take that two hours before bedtime,”’ 
he said. 

The next morning he asked: 

** How did you sleep last night ?”’ 

**Splendidly, I must confess. Now, why did 
not the other medicine answer the purpose ?’’ asked 
Mr. Dashwell. 

‘¢ Simply because a broken leg is not an imagi- 
nary illness.’”’ 

‘*Oh, doctor, I see you are just as prejudiced as 
all the rest of the old-school practitioners. Now, 
do you really believe the effects of homeopathic 
medicines are purely imaginary ?”’ 

‘*In infinitesimal doses, entirely so,’’ said Dr. 
Toogood. 

‘* Then you have no faith in homeopathy ?”’ 

‘*My dear young friend, I think homeopathy in 
medicine corresponds with sensationalism in the 
pulpit,” said Dr. Toogood, with a low bow. 
** Both have their place, but that place is a secon- 
dary one.”’ 

** Please explain yourself, doctor,’’ said Mr. 
Dashwell, with red cheeks. 

“*T mean just this,’’ said Dr. Toogood. ‘‘ There 
are certain old-fashioned gospel truths; they are 
bitter and unpalatable to the modern taste. The 
pulpit sensationalist attempts to infinitesimalize 
and sugar-coat them, so that they may be more 
readily swallowed. There are certain legitimate, 
old-fashioned, effectual medicines unpalatable to 
the taste. ‘The homeopathist attempts to infini- 
tesimalize and sugar-coat them, so that they may 
be more acceptable to the sensitive palate.’’ 

‘*Is not this a very creditable endeavor both on 
the part of the sensationalist and the homeopa- 
thist ?’’ asked Mr. Dashwell. 

‘*It would be so if the truth and the medicine 
were notalike emasculated and rendered inert by the 
infinitesimalizing process,” answered the doctor. 


‘« Tf they are so emasculated as you say, doctor, 
how do you explain the success of both the sensa- 
tionalist and the homeopathist ?’’ asked the min- 
ister. 

‘*T explain it by the fact that that which is 
called success, is not success at all. To fill a 

church with a gaping crowd by methods of catch- 

| ing the public ear which is not the simple state- 
ment of gospel truth, is not success in the pulpit. 
| The fact that many recover under homeopathic 
| treatment does not imply necessarily the success 
of homeopathy.”’ 

** Why not ?’’ asked Mr. Dashwell. 

‘* Simply because Nature effects the cure which 
is ascribed to medicine in nine cases out of ten, 
perhaps in ninety-nine out of a hundred,’’ said 
the doctor. 

“Oh, I see,’’ said Mr. Dashwell; ‘* you mean 
to say that you allopathic practitioners get the 
credit of cures which you do not effect.’’ 

**T mean to say just that; and that shrewd prac- 
titioners, calling themselves homeopathic, have 
availed themselves of the popular mistake, and 
obtained the credit of effecting cures which be- 
longs to the restorative powers of Nature, and not 
to the medicine at all.’’ 

‘* And allopathic practitioners likewise?’’ said 
the minister. 

** Allopathic practitioners likewise,’’ said the 
doctor. 

‘But then, doctor, if in nine cases out of ten 
Nature effects the cure for which the physician, 
allopathic or homeopathic, gets the credit, why 
not use the system which administers the most 
palatable doses ?’” 

‘* Simply because in the tenth case where medi- 
cine may be required, and may possibly turn the 
| scale between life and death, the doses of the 
| regular system are effectual, and those of the 
| homeopathic are not.” 

‘* Ah, doctor, now I am afraid that you area 
| little prejudiced,’’ said the minister. 
| Iam simply explaining the process by which 
a great delusion has gained a foothold; it depends 
| upon a second delusion, that medicines are much 
| more necessary and effectual than they really are 
| for the preservation and restoration of health, I 
shall not attempt to prove by argument that a 
| grain of arsenic dropped in the Long Island 
| Sound will not make that entire body of water a 
| most useful medicine. ‘rhe thing is too absurd 
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upon its face to admit of discussion. It is the 
duty of a sensible man, when a manifest absurdity 
has been accepted as a truth, to show, if he can, 
how it came to be so accepted, and that is suffi- 
cient. I have shown you how the homeopathic 
system of practice gained a foothold, and how any 
system of quackery may do the same. Shall I 
now tell you how it has maintained that foot- 
hold ?”’ 

‘¢T would like to hear,’’ said Mr. Dashwell. 

‘¢ Just in this way. The so-called homeopathist 
uses constantly the doses and medicines used by 
the regular practitioner.’’ 

‘*Oh, doctor !”’ 

‘Tt is a fact! Hahnemann himself would 
never recognize his professed followers, so widely 
have they departed from the original faith. When 
Nature would readily effect a cure, they use infini- 
tesimal doses, and thus give a coloring of success 
to their practice ; but you may be sure that in 
cases where they are shrewd gnough to see that 
medicine is really needed they do not hesitate to 
use it in effectual doses.’’ 

‘* But do not they use it on a different principle, 
doctor ?”’ 

‘* Now, then, you have reached the last excuse 
which they offer for retaining their system of de- 
lusion. They do profess to administer medicine 
on a different principle from the regular. practi- 
tioner. What does that amount to? I give you 
a dose of quinine when you get the ‘shakes,”’ 
Why? Because some South American Indian 
once found by making the experiment that quinine 
will cure the “shakes.’’ Is not this a sufficient 
reason? The homeopath gives the same medicine, 
and really for the same reason. He professes, 
however, to give it fora different one. He says 
he gives it because he has found that it will make 
a healthy man shake, and will therefore, on the 
homeopathic theory, cure a sick man so shaking. 
Suppose he tells the truth ; what is the difference ? 
I give a medicine which I have found by experi- 
ment will cure a certain disease. He gives it be- 
cause it will produce certain symptoms in a healthy 
man, and therefore, as he infers, will cure a sick 
one affected with similar symptoms. Is it not 
about as broad as it is long, excepting that if he 
should happen to be mistaken in his inference and 
theory, his whole system must be a failure? I give 
a certain medicine because I know by experiment 
that it will cure ; he because he thinks it ought to 





cure, if a certain theory he holds should prove to 
be correct.” 

‘* Now, doctor, how could a system which seems 
to you so unreasonable, absurd and false, ever 
have originated ?”’ 

‘Why, my dear minister, don’t you know that 
people like something new? They like novelty 
and change both in pulpits and pill-boxes. How 
the theological sensationalist attempts to furnish it, 
I need hardly explain to you. It is enough to say 
that it is generally by trampling upon some time- 
honored custom, For instance, if jocularity in 
the pulpit has long been considered a profanity, 
he will probably attempt to keep a smile upon the 
faces of his audience by his clerical jokes. So the 
medical sensationalist attempts in a similar way to 
produce an impression by contrast. Had it long 
been thought that medicines were effectual in pro- 
portion to their bulk and vastness generally, the 
homeopathist rushes to the other extreme, and 
certainly makes them ineffectual by diminutive 
and tasteless doses. The public are attracted for 
the time being by the new tricks and novel expe- 
dients of both medical and ministerial charlatans, 
and this accounts for their origin and temporary 
success, so called. But as that success depends 
only upon the novelty of the expedients adopted 
to secure it, so soon as these become an old story, 
the success is at an end, and new methods must 
be devised to stimulate curiosity. So we may 
have faith to believe that the sensational char- 
latanry in theology as well as in medicine will 
run its course and die a natural death in due 
time.”’ 

‘« Thank you, dear doctor, for the comfort to 
be derived from your last thought,’’ said Mr. 
Dashwell. ‘‘If I did not feel so sure that you 
know that there can be nothing of a sensational 
character connected with my own pulpit exercises, 
I should almost consider your remarks personal. 
As you consider homeopathy and pulpit sensation- 
alism so nearly allied, I am afraid I must give up 
my medical heresies, lest you may think I shall 
become affected with a theological taint also. 
But in the meantime, while I am undergoing con- 
version to your views, I suppose that my leg can 
go on to recovery. We will assume that this is 
one of the nine cases out of ten where Nature and 
rot medicine effects the cure, and therefore not 
quarrel with reference to: the system of practice to 
be adopted.”’ 
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SHELLS AND SHELL-PAINTING. 


By Horace Porter GILLINGHAM. 


In this age, when house-decoration has reached | 
nearly the acme of perfection; when the large 


But not being an adept (an artist would have 
instantly remarked the error), he does not discover 


parlor and the small parlor have this one quality | just what was actually needed to insure the com- 





SpoTTED TRIDACUA, 


in common, that of being alike resplendent with 
beautiful and tasteful ornamentation ; when every 
nook and cranny and every available inch of 
floors, walls and shelves are protesting in silent 
prayer against their inordinate load of Palissy, 
Cloisonné, Kaga, and so on; when, in fact, the 
zsthetical is continually being aimed at and never 
attained, one dropped down from the prosaic 
world of stocks and suits among this bewildering 
mass of potter’s clay and porcelain to make a hasty 
morning call, or have a pleasant little chat at tea- 


cup-time with the delightful collector, whose con- | 
versation wanders lazily around amidst ruins of | 
ancient Majolica and temples of modern Sevres, | 


one feels conscious of a painful void among these 

exquisites, as though there was an indescribable 

something to relieve the familiar outline of plaque, | 
cup and saucer, something that would more forci- | 
bly elicit the sympathies, recalling or suggesting 
some soothing scene or memory which these 
frowning creatures of ‘‘artistic culture’’ only go 
to dissipate. 
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plete perfection of that pretty 
little morning-room, or that 
superb drawing-room until 
next Saturday, when he tears 
himself away from his leather- 
cushioned chair and joyously 
strides down to plant himself 
beside his happy family on the 
wave-beaten sands, then flash- 
es over his mind just what Miss 
, Bric-a-Brac should place, or 
S rather scatter, around her lit- 

tle paradise to impart to it a 
“real air of a terrestrial heaven, 
to lift the thoughts above im- 
ages of china moulds and muf- 
fles to something more elevat- 
ing in an artistic point of 
view. 

*« Ah, if we could but move 
a bit o’ Nature from here up 
to our houses and bequeath to our homes a flavor 
of the mountains or the ocean, it would indeed 
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IMBRICATED PURPURA. 


be very pleasant, and still not be departing far 
from your rigid rules of decorative art.’’ He 
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ventures this little suggestion of improvement | treme, particularly when the work is so fascinating 
with a sigh, but it is discarded as impracticable. | and so elevating as ‘‘shell-painting.”’ 

We thoroughly agree with him, and we might, These shells are the natural fortresses of the 
if we ransacked our memory and brightened up | much-sought-for oyster that contributes the pearls 
our ideas, recall and devise some methods of carry- 





ConiA PoROSA, 


—the tears of the mermatds—to the riches of un- 
grateful men, who in return christen their bene- 
factors with the unmusical name of Me/eagrina 
margaritifera. Select the shell yourself, and if 
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PERSIAN PURPURA. 


ing this project into effect ; that is, transplanting 
a wee bit of Nature. 

And there is no easier, cheaper and more satis- 
factory method than by utilizing the beautiful 
shells that are strewn along the shores of the 





FIG-LIKE PYRULA. 


you have niade up your mind as to the subject of 
your picture, be careful to choose one with the 
lights of the suitable shades, and arranged in the 
correct order. For instance, you select a shell of 





Sprnous CASSIDARIA, 





ocean. Everybody has undoubtedly seen, and 
some have cast envious glances at, that most per- 
fect gem of an ornament displayed in the windows 
of all art galleries; and well might they, for sel- 
dom does such an exquisite article present itself 
for purchase as the shell of the pearl-oyster when 
embellished by the painter’s skill. But we would | exceeding beauty (they may be had at any artists’ 
always encourage ‘‘ home manufacture’’ to the ex- | supply store), one five or six inches across, and 





PATTERN-SHOT VENUS. 
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ANTIQUE ARCA, 


with the “‘ bed,”’ z.e., the flaw to which the Aadi- 
tant was attached, in the centre, and with pale, 
delicate tints arranged in concentric circles around 
the edges, and with still more delicate rays issuing 


from the centre. You will see at a glance how 
befitting is this shell for the background of an 
iceberg. An iceberg as a centre-piece with these 
faint rays of many-colored light shooting from it, 
palpitating as you move it about in the sunshine, 
and encircling all a radiant halo of luminous 
mist, presents one of the most natural and yet 
striking fairy-like effects imaginable. Moonlight 
scenes, as of ancient Grecian rivers, Gothic cathe- 
drals, crystal falls and a hundred other subjects 
find their fittest background upon these shells. 
While this is comparatively a new idea, we will 
recall a device nearly as old as the hills on which 
it is now to be found. Everybody, from child to 
sage, is acquainted with the shape of the old classic 
lamp, the unceasing attendants of Diogones and 
the Vestal virgins, the one having used it to help 
find a paradoxical absurdity, and the other per- 
haps to keep away the bats and pinching-bugs 








while they poked the fires. Well, in this model 
you may perceive the parent of the said lamp; as 
much older than its renowned offspring, as the 
ocean from whose bosom it was is than the marble 
temples that were lighted by the latter. It is the 
shell ot the Fusus antignus, the *‘ Roaring Buckie’’ 
of the Scotch, an odd little fellow, with greatly 
distorted whorls; 7% foto, about seven inches long ; 
usually of a deep, rich flesh-color, slashed promis- 
cuously with brown of an olive-green tint, and 
keeping up such a roaring and groaning within 
itself, that you might think it was in telephonic 
communication with its old cave-house on the 
Island of Staffa. 

Of course there will be no difficulty in purchas- 
ing your shell either at the shell-booths at all the 
watering-places, or at the emporiums in town, as 
in this country they are sold under the extraordi- 
nary title of “ Buckie.”’ 

Suspended like a hanging flower-basket by two 
or three fine brass chains attached to the shell by 
as many miniature staples, its hollow filled with 
oil, the wick lying along the elongated canal, and 
supported to maintain an upright position by two 
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little cross-wires, and when completed you have 
by far a more novel and artistic form of lamp 





HEART ISOCORDIA. 


than ever graced the halls of a Roman villa. 
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GIANT TRIDACUA. 


beautiful ; but this model may admit of the exer- 
cise of the painter’s art. 

If this is not bona fide moving the ocean up 
into our houses, we have failed in the very spirit 


of our undertaking. But why not go a step 
farther, and revive the pretty ‘‘luncheon set’’ 





How 


I) 





BROADWINGED STROMBUS. 


immortalized in the ballad sung by the ‘Little 
Fawn’’ centuries and centuries ago on the uncivil- 





TURNIP TURBINELLA. 


ized shores of Britain? Can you imagine anything 
more picturesque than a set of dishes composed of 
the many-sized shells of the scallop, each with 
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Its wee 
Kern scallops tinct 
With faint hues, such as be 
In girlish cheeks ? 





AWL-SHAPED TURRITELLA. 


It would certainly be as pretty a design as we 
have ever seen carried into effect ; but it is not 
without its impracticabilities, though there is 
nothing to prevent having a few choice pieces 
constructed after this pattern. A large scallop, 
say six or seven inches in diameter, inverted and 
riveted by a small brass rivet on the back of a 
smaller brother who has so long survived his life- 
long ill-treatment as to be able to stand upon his 
pins correctly, furnishes you with as unique a fruit- 
dish, cake-dish, or the like as you can find ina 
week’s perambulations through the museums of 
Dresden. 

Do you drink beer or ale? Do you drink water? 
Drink it by all means then from the shell of the 
** Pearly Nautilus.’’ This shell is worthy of a sil- 
ver base and a rim of the finest gold around its | 
mouth. It is the very king of shells. Why not, 
then, grant him a throne of silver and a crown of 





body draped with a robe of reddish-chestnut of the 
richest hue. Quaffing your drink from this royal 
vessel, you may imagine yourself feasting at the 
board of the god Thor in his crystal palace of ice. 
It is unquestionably the handsomest device to be 
selected from the conchological world. 

Only one other ornament of this kind shall be 
presented to you, and this may not be esteemed 
less odd or beautiful than the rest. It is the shell 
of the common Japanese ovster (Os¢rea placenta), 
which is used by the natives in lieu of glass to 
fill their windows, painted upon with the ordinary 
paint used in staining glass and porcelain, called 
‘*glass paint,’’ and suspended in front of windows 
or gaslights to serve as transparencies. It is pre- 
ferable to glass on account of the many natural 
shades contributed by the shell, and because it is 





CHINESE SPINDLE, 


following out a most creditable principle in adapt- 
ing the natural creatures of God to embellish our 
homes, unalloyed by the gross manufacturing of 





gold? They are well becoming his pearly-white 


men. 
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“ Goin’ to get a-home bym-by.” 
It was a boy’s voice, rich and sweet, yet some- 
how painful to the ear. Very cold ice-water hurts 


the throat ; very deep, intense sentiment hurts the | 
_ bidding. She had aiways been more or less a 


heart. The singer stood leaning against the cor- 
ner of a pretty New Hampshire cottage, looking 
away across the quivering fields; it was a mid- 
summer afternoon, the breeze was whist, and 
fiercely the sun shone down upon the suffering 
earth. 


back. 

Not a very strange, or new, or winning picture 
made this little negro boy. His ragged straw hat 
was tipped backward from his brow; the curly 
locks on the forehead were shining and damp; 
his half-parted lips revealed the proverbial white 
teeth ; his black eyes were gazing far away. 
very common little sketch ; you have seen it many | 
times. And yet there is something about Eb. that | 
you have not seen, and I have not seen; some- 
thing which we may never see, but we feel that it | 
is there; something that we have not heard, and 


yet we know it was in that plaintive refrain which | 


has just floated away into the immortality of 
sound. 

“ Eb. !” 

How heavily the tired voice climbs the hill, and 
how tardily it reaches the cottage and him who 
leans against it; so tardily that he who sent it, 
waiting long for his answer, shouts again, and | 


hears the shrill, startled ‘‘ Comin’ !’’ reply to his | 


first call in due season for the second to have ful- | 


filled its mission. 

‘©Comin’ !”’ cried Eb. once more, as he threw 
his sturdy legs over the fence, and shuffled hastily 
down the slope.- 

‘*That boy!’’ sneered Mrs. Marks, craning her 
neck out of the vine-covered window, and spite- 


fully puffing aside the honeysuckle leaves with her | 
thin lips; ‘*I gin’ him the whetstone full ten | 
there he slinks jest over the | 


minutes ago, an’ 
fence! ’Lindy!’’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother,”’ 
an adjoining room. 


answered a sweet voice from 
“*Did you want me ?”’ 





EB. 


| been received into the household. 


In the child’s one hand lay a worn whet- | 
stone; the other was thrust wearily behind his | 
| Mrs. Marks with so ready a safety-valve for her 
| prevailing humor that she had actually gained 
four pounds of flesh and a tinge of carnation in 


A | 


PASTNOR. 


‘* Nothin’ else! 


Come an’ see this precious lit- 
| tle nigger o’ yourn, how prompt he is ; sech a help 


round the farm. He’s jest gone over the fence 
with that whetstone !”’ 


Melinda Marks came reluctantly at her mother’s 


martyr to maternal officiousness, and especially of 
late, since at her request poor wandering Eb. had 
His misde- 
meanors, or rather lack of any demeanor what- 
ever, afforded fruitful opportunity for parental 
rebuke of his gentle patroness, and thus supplied 


| her active lips since the advent of the little negro 
| ‘*help.”’ 

| Well, mother, I am sorry,’’ said Melinda; 
| «but I can’t watch Eb. all the time.”’ 

| ** Much less I,’’ snapped the dame; ‘* but your 
| father will scold up an’ down at me when he gets 
| home, an’ you an’ your protegee will git off scot- 
free.” 

| ‘* Poetry, mother!” interrupted Melinda, with 
a bright smile; ‘‘ you are so good at rhymes that 
you make them without knowing it.’’ 

| Now, this was Melinda’s way. She had one 
| subtle weapon ever in hand with which to turn 
her mother’s displeasure—flattery. Mrs. Marks 
| was quaintly amenable to the honeyed tongue. 
| You would never have suspected it to look upon 
|her; but acquaintance would certify to the ano- 
maly. Angular, illiterate, sour-tempered woman 
that she was, she inherited the hunger of her sex 
| after the storied apple, and even at so late a day 
cherished fost facto dreams of finding a sweet 
| stray seed, or it may be a bit of the beautiful rind 
among the prosaic ‘‘ parings’’ of her daily task. 

‘‘ Melindy,’’ said her mother, in a softer voice, 
‘¢do you really think I hev a gift for verses an’ 
sich ?”’ 

The almost-pitiful greed in the worn, weary 
face touched the girl’s heart. Without a word 
| she came and threw her arms about her mother’s 
| neck, and kissed the sharp, eager lips. 

“Eh, Melindy; you don’t say’’— 
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Mrs, Marks unclasped her daughter’s arms, and 
holding her at a distance, searched the girl’s face, 
as if shrewdly suspecting a covert denial would be 
written there. There is a delicate boundary which 
pure flattery respects. It seldom ventures to mis- 
lead its victim on vital points. It presents the 
same contrast to gross deception as the butterfly 
to the bee: the former never transgresses the airy, 
liquid, flower-bells ; you will find the latter glut- 
tonously boring mellow apples down at the foot 
of the grasses. 

Melinda drew her mother to the window. The 
woman’s credulous and committed curiosity made 
her for the moment slave to the girl’s will. A 
full flood of sunlight was pouring over the barns, 
the yard, the old we!l, the shed, and all the fami- 
liar features of the homestead. 

‘«T think,’’ said the girl, in a low, thoughtful 
voice, ‘‘I think, mother, all the poetry would pass 
out of this picture, all the light and the loveliness, 
if your face never came to the windows, and we 
could see and hear you moving about behind the 
vines no more.”’ 


Mrs. Marks stood like one in a shadow. Her 


eyes were deeper and darker than when she was 
not thinking. Pretty soon she turned away, and 


walked with a sigh to the kitchen stove. 
‘¢Oh, well, "Lindy, fetch in some kindlin’s.”’ 


II. 

‘‘T did think, Maria, you’d see to’t that Eb. 
come along with that air whetstone,’’ said farmer 
Marks, as he plunged his face into the coarse crash 
towel, and made himself comfortable for supper. 
**Mean’ Hod lost fifteen minutes’ work in the very 
prime o’ the day, all bekuz you didn’t keep an 
eye on him, an’ tech him up.” 

“*Taint my fault, Jehosophat Simeon Marks,’’ 
said his wife, standing up straight as a poplar tree 
beside the stove, and turning her flushed face to 
her lord. ‘‘ Ef you an’ ’Lindy choose to set up a 


’sylum for black tramps, you it is mast see to ’em, | 


an’ keep ’em from mildewin’ the grass all over 
the place. Goodness knows, I’m busy enough in- 
doors a-keepin’ their lazy stomachs full.’’ 

‘¢S-h-h!’’ interrupted the farmer, ‘‘ Eb.’§ comin’ 
in. 
get ’im at it.”’ 

The door opened, and the little negro slipped 
in. 
and glided silently to his place at the foot of the 





Arter all, he ain’t sech a bad boy to work, | 


} 


table. His face and hands were clean, his clothes 
free from dust. There was a brook in the pasture 
behind the barn, where the poor outcast always 
made his toilet before entering the house. ‘He 
shan’t smut my towels,’’ said Mrs. Marks. 

‘* Father,’’ ventured Melinda, after the farmer 
had appeased the first cravings of his appetite, 
and had thrice praised his daughter’s pancakes, 
‘*may I take Billy to-night and drive to the vil- 
lage? Laura Catlin has just got home from school, 
and I should like to see her very much.’’ 

Mr. Marks withheld his material jaws, and fell 
to ruminating with the intellectual. 

‘*Wal, let me see. I had thought to rake after 
with Billy to-night, in the oat-patch, but ef Eb. 
will take the bull-rake an’ go over it that way, 
you kin have the horse—eh, Eb. ?’’ 

“*I’d do anything fur Missus Melindy,’’ an- 
swered the boy, with almost a blush on his black 
cheek, and a liquid gratitude in his eyes that was 
sweet to see. 

‘Thanks, Eb. !’’ cried Melinda, and fluttered 
away, with a girl’s pure, simple happiness, to get 
ready for her pleasure trip. Eb. hastily finished 
his supper, and ran out to harness Billy. He 
wanted time to cleanse and curry the sweated 
sides of the old horse, to burnish the metal-work 
of the harness and oil the wagon wheels. It was 
touching to see the earnestness with which he per- 
formed all these little offices, and many others 
which occurred to him in his generous solicitude. 
By-and-by Melinda came tripping out at the back 
porch, decked in her unpretensive ‘‘ best,’’ with a 
jaunty bit of a hat on top of all, that well set off 
her shapely-head. As she fluttered down the path 
gayly and with smiling nods, Billy, buried in pro- 
found meditation, and somewhat obtuse of sense 
withal, in half-conscious way turned his head. 

‘*Whoa, Billy!’’ screamed Eb.; for the old 
horse, in his admiration and surprise, had shied 
clear across the carriage-way, and stood pawing 
the grass in dumb delight. Melinda laughed, a 
silvery, delicious peal, and climbed up into the 
ancient vehicle. 

‘* Good-by, Eb. ; don’t forget me !’’ 

‘*Furget ’er!’’ ejaculated Eb., as the wheels 
rattled away with their lovely-burden. ‘‘ Furget 
*er—huh !” and the black hands, now greasy re- 
miniscences of the departed Billy, plumped down 


He timidly avoided catching the dame’s eye, | into the trousers pockets of the youth with a ges- 


ture of speechless eloquence. Then the same 
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dreamy, dissatisfied, longing, far-away look came 
into his eyes; the same involuntary strain crept 
upon his sad lips—he had heard it ‘‘ away down 
South ;”? ‘‘mammy’”’ sang it the day she died: 


“ Goin’ to get a-home bym-by.” 


Humming it softly, solemnly, he took up the 
heavy rake and shuffled away. 

Meanwhile Melinda drove blithely along through 
Elm Lane and over fat ‘* Cream Hill,’’ whence 
after sunset one might see great rich clouds float- 
ing in the blue bowl, and only waiting for the 
night wind with its keen edge to skim them 
away from the stars. Gradually Billy subsided 
into a leisurely walk, and Melinda into a brown 
study. They were traversing the brow of Cream 
Hill, and the vast valley, with the road winding 
through it to the village, lay beneath them. They 
had almost passed the little school-house, and 
Billy’s ears were reversed, expectant of the incit- 
ing chirp, when. up flew a window, some one’s 
handsome head was thrust out, and a manly voice 
called: 

‘‘ Whither so lonely and so glum, Miss Marks? 
Mayn’t I say good-evening ?” 

‘*Why, Mr. Dutcher!’ cried Melinda, with a 
furious blush and a nervous twitch at the reins, 
which Billy was only too glad to interpret as she 
wished; ‘‘it’s been so long since I saw you! 
And of all places in the world, to find you in the 
old school-house an hour after sundown !”’ 

‘¢ Ha, ha!’’ answered the rich voice; ‘‘ but wait 
a bit, and I’ll be with you.”’ 

So speaking, the young man flung the sash wide 
and leaped out. His hair was picturesquely tum- 
bled about the brow with the concussion and the 
gentle breeze; his great gray eyes laughed and 
danced and spoke all at once; his pure Grecian 
features were alight with joy and the glowing 
west ; his form was slender and noble; his step 
graceful as a girl’s. 

“Tam happier every minute to see you!’’ he 
cried, boyishly running up to the wheel and 
thrusting out his firm, white hand, Melinda shyly 
laid her own gloved fingers in it, and shivered as 
the young man pressed them for a moment—‘‘as 
old friends will,’’ the laughing eyes told her. 

‘* But where do I find you jaunting so late, and 
all alone ?’’ he asked. 

Melinda started, as though suddenly reminded 
of a forgotten quest. 








‘IT was going to the village, to see an old 
school friend.’’ 

‘‘The village—ah !’’ and the young man hesi- 
tated, looked shyly up, blushed and laughed. 
Then followed a puzzled pause, which was finally 
broken by Melinda’s crying out, with abrupt 
frankness: 

“‘Oh, I see—you are going to the village, too. 
Won’t you ride with me?’’ 

‘Thanks, thanks! Only let me run in and 
get my hat.’’ He was gone like a flash, springing 
and breathing deep. ‘Iam tooterribly happy,’’ 
he whispered to himself, ‘‘to do things soberly.”’ 
Down crashed the window; and soon the young 
man emerged from the door, slamming it to, and 
fumbling with the huge key in the lock. A 
minute more and he was at the maiden’s side, 
smiling and alert. ‘‘ May I drive?’’ he asked, 
and gently took the reins from her hands. It 
seemed as though old Billy had received an elec- 
tric charge along the leathern poles, for he 
whisked his tail and started off at a tremendous 
pace. The young people laughed, and were at 
ease with each other immediately. 

‘Now, Mr. Dutcher,’’ begged Melinda, above 
the rumble of the wheels, ‘‘do tell me what 
brought you to the old school-house, and where 
have you been all this long time ?’’ 

‘*In due order,’’ laughed her companion. 
‘« First, then, after leaving the academy I went to 
New York, and studied privately under Professor 
P——. But they say, you know, that everyone 
is under the influence of his star, and mine being 
away up North here, secondly, I gave myself up 
to its magnetic influence, and drifted hither, even 
to the old school-house, which I have engaged for 
the year, expressly to pursue my astronomical re- 
searches near to that quarter of the heavens which 
is bright with my horoscope !’’ 

What the gray eyes might have said farther to 
the blue I dare not venture to suppose; but the 
glances of both were suddenly drawn away to an 
authoritative reality: 

‘* BRIDGE UnsaFeE!”’ 

Alas! in glaring letters it stood forth upon the 
rural signboard, as relentlessly barring their path 
as bold Horatius, in the Roman lay, withstood 
the legions of the foe. Wise old Billy seemed to 
share their perplexity, for raising his solemn eyes 
to the inscription, he stopped short, and stood 
buried in profoundest amaze. 
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‘Oh, dear!’’ sighed pretty Melinda, looking | 
up at her companion through incipient shadows 
of tears, ‘* how I did want to go quite to the vil- | 
lage to-night! Do see if that horrid old shingle 
isn’t put up for a joke.’ 

Edwin Dutcher leaped over the wheel and ran 
upon the bridge. 

“I’ve got you and Billy and some immeasur- | 
able thoughts on here with me,”’ he gayly shouted | 
back, ‘‘and if the bridge don’t go down with us 
now it never will!’’ Thrice he ran across the | 

| 
| 


| 
| 


planks, stamped and jumped upon them. “They’re 
as firm as iron, Milly,’’ he called; and his eyes 
smiled upon her from the dusking distance. 

Milly! The maiden started at the sweet sound, | 
and felt the blood surging up warmly at her throat. | 

«© What a lovely metamorphosis for an unlovely | 
name! Milly! I never dreamed of it before,” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, if I could only turn around | 
and drive off like the wind, and sing it all to my- | 
self over and over again !’’ 

Dutcher’s quick eye saw the blush, the lovely | 
light in the girl’s face, as he returned to the team. | 
Strange that he should have thought the same | 
thing. | 

“©Oh! if I could run away down by the river 
there and lie on the lonely bank, and picture her 
face and eyes in the clouds and stream and air! 
I am too happy to ask for more.”’ 

Edwin Dutcher and Melinda Marks had been 
classmates at D—— Academy, and although en- | 
joying each other’s society with scarcely more in- | 
timacy than the recitation-room afforded, long 
ago the gray eyes had spoken to the blue. 

‘*Will you risk yourself upon the bridge with 
me?’’ asked Dutcher, as he climbed to his seat | 
once more. | 

Perhaps it was the delicate, bewitching empha- | 
sis upon the last word that caused Milly, ere she | 
thought, to whisper, ‘‘ Anywhere !’’ | 

The cautious beat of Billy’s hoofs upon the planks 
sounded to those young hearts, in the silence which | 
followed, like wonderful far-off music; but to the 
one it wasa wild, surging, tumultuous affassionata, 
to the other sweet and solemn as the angels’ voices | 
in the ‘* Geistecher,”’ | 

And now Billy had reached the middle of the | 
bridge. Milly looked down and vaguely saw, | 
through the cracks in the planks, the deep, dark | 
water gliding and gliding away. Suddenly she | 
felt her companion’s arm flash around her waist. | 

| 


| too late; he could not mount. 


‘* My God!”’ he groaned, ‘‘ we are sinking !’’ 
The girl was strangely self-possessed; the peril 
was but a reaction to her mantling shame. She 


| remembered how a certain ripple was eclipsed by 


the settling plank; how a bubble, that did not 
burst, vanished out of sight. 

‘*Unhand me, Mr. Dutcher!’’ she said, in a 
clear, cold voice. The strong arm was with- 
drawn ; but never will she forget the look that fell 
from the gray eyes as they met her own. 

Both looked to the opposite shore. It was 
slowly rising above the level of the bridge, the 
centre of which, where the shivering horse had 
stopped in terror, was sagging down, down, like 
a gigantic loop. An instant’s staring amaze, and 
the young man had snatched the whip from its 
socket, and was furiously lashing the frightened 
steed. A few thundering leaps upon the boards, 
and they stood beneath the caving road-bed. 
Billy reared, and placed his forefeet upon it, but 
Dutcher made a 
motion to raise his companion in his arms, but 
suddenly recollecting sprang out bitterly upon the 
horse’s back, ‘alone, 

‘Follow me!’’ he cried; and with a mighty 


| spring stood upon the river-bank, and turned and 


stretched out his hands to the girl. See, he lies 
down at full length upon the crumbling verge, and 


| reaches mightily, his pale lips plunged in the dust, 
_ and dust in his hair and neck, and blinding his 


beautiful eyes. 
his hands. 


Now Milly has almost touched 
Brave old Billy! how steadily he 


| stands, nor rears, nor retreats, but looks steadfast 
| up with his great solemn, wise face, and sees the 
| . . 

green grass of the river-bank lapsing away, and 


hears the river rush far below. 

Acrash! Pitiless heaven, once more too late! 
too late by a hand’s breadth, a tiny half-second, 
the unfinished precession of a moving limb! Down 
sinks the mighty wreck. _Billy’s strong form stag- 
gers from the bank. Fifty feet of suspension and 
suspense ere the debris strikes the black flood. 


|The prostrate form on the now butting cliff lies 
| still as death, nor breathes, till the foam and 


spray fall back upon the waters, and disclose a 
maiden clinging upon a horse’s neck, and the 
twain floating down the stream upon the only frag- 
ment of the bridge which is held together by its 
rusty spikes. 

Dutcher leaped from his dangerous posture in 
the road-bed, and sped away down the bank of 
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the stream. ‘*O,God, save her from the rapids !”’ 
he prayed. Even then their roar was borne faintly 
to his ears. He came abreast of the floating planks, 
and cried out, ‘‘ Milly, love!’’ The girl raised 
her head from the horse’s neck, and ‘her face was 
as though it melted dizzily against the black waters 
like a snow-flake on a raven’s wing. 

‘¢ Courage !’’ her lover shouted again, with his 
own lips clammy as death, and distraction dim- 
ming his eyes. 

‘‘Save me! save me!’’ she answered faintly 
across the water and the deepening dusk. 

‘The Lord help me!’’ he groaned; and run- 
ning far ahead of the raft, flung himself into the 
stream. 

It was a cruel flood, deep, cold, black, full 
of the deadly gas of swamps, and sown with slimy, 
sword-sharp snags, as a neglected furrow with 
thistles. Boldly, nay fiercely, he swam. The 
gray eyes cast far ahead over the ebon rim of the 
tide, and fastened on the goal of the swimmer’s 
strife. Milly watched him. She was standing 
now beside old Billy; with her slender hand con- 
cave to the west, how anxiously she caught the 
last light of day, and threw it upon the laboring 
form of her lover! Nearer and nearer he came. 
Surely he will intercept the raft? But why that 
sudden shock, that stoppage in midtide, that 
agony-torn face, that piercing cry? Lo! the 
black stream is stained with blood! The swim- 
mer raises his hands out of water, clasps, wrings 
them in his suffering. 

“ Good-by—sweet—love!’’ he gasps. “I—can’t 
—see you. Good-b—.’’ His voice is smothered 
in a piteous gurgle; the raft sweeps by, and the 
small dark speck in the troubled eddy vanishes in 
a lengthening ribbon of shadow. 


III. 


The last gleam of the sun, like a faint-flown 
silver arrow, has been withdrawn from the once 
blood-red, but now pale and lifeless, west, and 
thrust again into the quiver of departing day. 
Silence and dusky shadow wrap the earth. Apt 
epitome of dark-flowing river, deepening sky, and 
wood and field clad in exhaling, humid umbrage, 
is the small, dark figure, stretched drearily upon 
the bank of the stream, and seeming to absorb 
with lonesome satisfaction the roar of the rapids 
below. One by one the closed star-buds blossom 
in the sky; and as they emerge, more and more 








brightly shining, we do not forget that the little 
dusk epitome of night upon the river-bank is not 
without its stars, too; we see a pair of strangely 
glistening eyes, and are not amazed that, now and 
then, something falls from them into the gleaming 
grass; for even happy stars weep dew, and the 
little negro boy’s slow tears may mingle with 
theirs, to refresh and solace a world of distress. 

‘*T)is am not de poor black boy’s home,’’ he 
cried, in a wailing whisper. ‘‘ Nowhere am home 
tome. O, mammy, mammy, where am de place 
for me to go, to sit down wid lovin’ hearts, an’ 
break de cake a-singin’ ?”’ 

Eb. threw himself on his face in the grass, and 
cried a long time, close to the great, sweet, 
motherly earth. He thought of ‘‘mammy,”’’ and 
then of the gaunt, sour woman who filled the 
place of motherhood in the cottage up yonder; 
how shallow she was, and yet how grasping ; how 
soulless, and yet how jealous of souls; how devoid 
of inward grace, and yet how vain of her vanity’s 
assumption. ‘Then he fell to comparing Melinda 
and himself, not foolishly, but as the tossed boat- 
man who, steering by star and harbor-light, some- 
times looks longest at the latter, because it almost 
illumines his face, while the star is very far away. 
He wonders, as he thinks of Melinda, how so much 
lovely woman’s grace has proceeded from so bit- 
ter a source, and cannot answer Samson’s old, old 
riddle, because he has never learned of it. Again 
he wonders at himself, such a weary, sad, unsatis- 
fied child of ‘‘ ole singin’ mammy.’’ For besides 
the sorrows of life there are its disquieting puzzles; 
and verily I think, with little sobbing Eb., that 
this is not my home, nor your home, but only a 
distant outer gate, half-forgotten by the angels, 
where thistles grow taller than the sweet flowers ; 
and yet through gaps in the wall we catch glimpses 
of a beautiful rightness, and push on, whether it 
be singing or sobbing the lowly old refrain : 


Goin’ to get a-home bym-by.”’ 


‘“‘Eb.! oh, Eb. ! are you there ?”’ 

Clear, but painfully hopeless, came the cry 
across the night. Eb. started to his feet, and 
peered out upon the river. ‘The stars were spark- 
ling gloriously, and he saw a white, girlish figure 
standing, as it seemed, upon the water, and gazing 
up and down between the long golden winrows. 
Beside her rose the form of a horse, free and un- 
trammeled; for the noble, tender girl had rid 
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him of his harness, and pushed the heavy wagon 
into the stream. 

“Yes !’’ screamed Eb, tugging at his jacket and 
kicking off his shoes. ‘‘ O, Missus, am dis you ?”’ 

‘Its I—Milly !”’ 

How tenderly lingered the last two syllables 
over the waste, sweet and sad as the lips that 
uttered them, while echo and memory repeated 
the sob. 

‘« Push off Billy, an’ jump on ’is back!’’ shouted 
Eb. as he sprang far out from the bank. Happy 
thought! Why had it not occurred to her be- 
fore ? 

‘¢T will mount him first,”” she mused ; but Billy 
was averse to ferriage. He advanced to the edge 
of the planks, sniffed at the darkness and the water, 
and drew back. ‘*Good Billy!’’ murmured the 
girl in his ear; ‘‘ dear Billy; for my sake, old fel- 
low !”? and she urged him again. The old horse 
put one foot into the water, drew it out, shook it, 
and shook his head. 

‘*Go, good Billy !’” He gave a mournful whinny, 
and sank in. The water ran swift; the horse was 
worn and weak with age and hard work. Twice 
he sank till the water girdled the maiden’s neck, 
but rose again and plunged feebly forward. Mean- 
while a black, bobbing object came into sight. It 
was Eb.’s curly head, braving the current. He 
came steadily on, reached the laboring horse, put 
one hand beneath the animal’s jaw, and lifted his 
drooping head out of the tide. Then the two 
swimmers strained together for the shore; but all 
this time they had been drifting swiftly down to- 
ward the rapids. The roar of the seething torrent 
grew louder and louder; the channel became more 
shallow, and cruel rocks jutted up here and there. 
Suddenly Billy gave a tripping lurch, and sank 
beneath the surface, head foremost. His feet had 
been stricken back by a narrow ledge. As the 
horse disappeared, Eb. grasped his mistress by the 
hand, and struck out sturdily to one side, thus 
saving her from the vortex ; but this unfortunately 
brought him below his companion, and on the 
side next the rapids. It was too late, however, to 
remedy the mistake. Holding her up against the 
current then with one hand, he made all possible 
progress with the other shoreward. The current 
was now dashing on at a frightful rate, and out of 
the whirl and the darkness rose slimy boulder after 
boulder, besetting their path. Still they had es- 
caped them all, and were nearing the bank, when 








there loomed up a huge rock, all angles and pro- 
jections, and full of boiling clefts. 

Eb. struggled manfully to evade it, but in vain. 
The racing water swept him sheer upon the sharp- 
est angle, and his unwilling burden followed with 
crushing force. Not a motion nor a groan pro- 
ceeded from the little limp figure as it tossed back- 
ward and forward in the foaming whirlpool. But 
the girl’s feet touched bottom, and pushing might- 
ily against the stream, she floated her little saviour 
to the shore. 

Meanwhile the late moon had risen, and look- 
ing out wildly upon the waters which she had es- 
caped, the maiden saw in mid-rapids a looming 
figure—behold ! it was poor old Billy, struggling 
to climb upon a rocky shelf. His pitiful cries 
echoed from bank to bank, and filled the night 
with horror. Gradually he grew weaker; his 
struggles ceased. Clinging vet with his forefeet 
to the boulder, he sank back upon his haunches 
till the cold stream flowed around his shoulders ; 
then, looking up into the sky with great, eloquent 
eyes he stood still, as if the poor beast prayed. 
The weird, heartless moonlight poured upon him. 
The wet rock shone. It was a wonderful, a fear- 
ful picture. 


They found the two children just as morning 
light was kindling in the east—‘‘ mammy’s”’ child 


and mother’s. Eb. was pitifully mangled, though 
he still breathed. Milly lay in an icy trance. . . 
Toward evening of the same day a neighbor 
stopped at the silent house, and tapped on the 
door very softly. 

‘Ach! how ist die kinder?’’ he inquired, in 
soft, sympathetic German accent of Mrs. Marks, 
who answered his summons. 

‘* Melindy’s so’s to be abeout, but dreadful low- 
sperited; Eb. is nigh onto death’’—and the 
woman threw her apron over her head and began 
to sniffle painfully. 

**So! Der schule-master ist gut, besser,’’ in- 
terposed the visitor, deprecatingly. 

‘*The school-master !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Marks, 
tossing down her apron, ‘‘ what school-master ?”’ 

The German was at a loss for language. He 
seldom exceeded phrases, and here he was re- 
quired to construct a complete English sentence. 

‘*Der knabe—der knabe,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ dat 
vas mit das schnag geschticht !’’ 

‘*Mr. Dutcher, was it? Edwin Dutcher ?’’ 
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cried Melinda, flying between the speakers with | toward the dying light, feebly clasped, and a 
white face and shining eyes. clear, solemn little voice whispered : 
“Ya—Deutcher,’’ replied the German, his eyes | ‘*Mammy—mammy! Goin’ to get a-home”— 
and mouth distended with wonder and satisfac- | it did not add ‘*bym-by,’’ for the hungry, childish 
tion. ‘‘ Zu mein haus—komm? see ?”’ spirit had sought the bosom of the Lamb, ‘to sit 


“Oh, thank Go@!” cried the girl, leaning her | down wid lovin’ hearts, an’ break de cake a-sing- 
head against the portico pillar and trembling from | jn’,”’ 


head to foot in her great joy. ‘* Thank God!’’ 
And then she heard a moan through the vine- 


covered window, and fell to weeping sorely. . . . | and all summer long, day by day, a fresh cup of 
Just after sunset a sorrowful group was gathered | flowers nestles among the grasses of the mound. 
in the Marks’ cottage, around little Eb.’s couch. | There also are two rustic chairs; and often in the 
He was fast failing—too weak and tired with pain | pleasant twilight two young people wander thither 
to talk, or even smile. He had bidden everyone | and sit down together, and talk softly over the 
good-by; and now he lay with Milly’s hand in | sleeping boy, even as they do over the cradle 
his, gazing out at the window toward the rosy | yonder. A little marble column marks the spot. 
west. The sad, unsatisfied look had passed from | On the stone are wrought two outstretched hands, 


Down by the riverside there is a tiny grave; 





his eyes; they were very deep and happy now. | and beneath them the simple words: 
Softly, steadily the shadows fell; and when it had | 


| ” 
grown quite dusk two slender black hands were | ‘* EBON 
heard nestling in the silence, Feebly they mounted | GONE HOME. 





AN ANTIQUE. 
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WHILE waiting at Brindisi during last early | But wait till I’ve had a wash, and I’ll recount it 
summer for a La Trinacria steamer to take me to | to you over a cigar and a cup of coffee.” 
Athens, a steamer arrived thence za Corfu, | Seated under the awning of the café, in the 
bringing a number of passengers, and among | cool of the evening, Newcome gave me a history 
whom I recognized an old acquaintance. Of | of his visit to Athens and the story of his antique, 
course I was delighted to find some one in that | as he insisted on calling his bit of a blanket. 
far out-of-the way place with whom I could hold | ‘At this time of the year,”’ said he, “the early 
a friendly chat, and as we walked toward the Al- | mornings and evenings are the only prudent times 
bergo ‘‘ India Orientali’’ I poured out on New- | that a stranger may venture out-doors, owing to 
come the flood of my long pent-up speech. In | the excessive powers of the sun; and the day must 
his left hand I noticed he carried what appeared | be spent under shelter as one’s inclination may 
to be a blanket done up in a shawl-strap, and | tempt him, smoking, reading, and sleeping. One 
which he had declined to give into the hands of | day, about a week before I left, I undertook to 
the hotel runner on the quay. _ combine smoking and sleeping, and with a result 

** What have you got there, Newcome,” said 1; | not very encouraging, as you will hear. I had 
‘‘an antique? Turned smuggler, eh?’’ _ laid down in my room after lunch, and was enjoy- 

‘“*No,’’ replied he, smiling, ‘‘it’s not smug- | ing a cigar and a little rest preparatory to a visit 
gled; but it is an antique from Athens, without a | to the Acropolis. Well, I must have dropped off 
doubt. The story connected with that blanket, | to sleep, as I was dreaming that I was home and 
or rather part of a blanket—it is only half a one— | walking down the street feeling uncomfortably 
is worth a good laugh. I am going to take it | warm, and was on the point of turning into a 
home as a sovereign charm against the blues. | store for a glass of soda water, when splash came 
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a bucket of waterover me. Starting up in amazed 
indignation I beheld my German landlord stand- 
ing on a ladder and looking in at my open win- 
dow, which was right by my bed, and holding an 
empty bucket in his hands. 

««*«Mynheer! Mynheer!’ shouted he, ‘vy you 
do put my house on de fire?’ 

‘** How dare you, you scoundrel, throw water 
on me?’ shouted I. ‘Are you crazy? I'll have 
you’—here my eye fell on the blanket on which 
I was resting. A hole eighteen inches or more in 
diameter was burned in it, and in the centre lay 
the now extinguished cigar. ‘The situation now 
was plain. The old fellow was passing under my 
window, and noticing smoke issuing, had de- 
manded to know if I was within; receiving no 
answer, he took it into his head that his house was 
on fire. So, seizing a pail of water, he placed a 
ladder against the house, hastily scrambled up 
and dashed the water into the room without look- 
ing to see if there was any one within. The old 
fellow advanced tothe bed and held up the burned 
blanket, assuming a long-drawn face and melan- 
choly air. I surmised as to what was coming. 

“«Mynheer,’ said he, gravely, ‘das is so good 
as forty francs be all made fire.’ 

‘¢ «That old rotten thing worth forty francs?’ ex- 
claimed I. ‘Why, a wagon-load of such wouldn’t 
cost as much! No, not half,’ 

‘¢«Dat is not so good at half de price?’ con- 
tinued he. * You know not I bring him from 
Heidelberg, as how ven I do come. Das is so 
better good German blanket, and you vill have 
burn him up.’ 

‘¢ “See here,’ said I, ‘five francs is as much as 
the whole piece is worth. I don’t want a blanket 
—don’t care to open a hotel, you know—but will 
pay a fair price for what has been burned, and 
you keep the rest of it.’ 

‘** Vat!’ gasped the astonished man. 
pays me chust so little as you burn him ?’ 

‘**Why, of course,’ replied I. ‘Ifa gentleman 
comes and stops with you a day, do you charge 
him as much as though he had remained a week ?’ 

‘«The old boy distractedly stuck his hands into 
his pockets. 

*“**No; I charge von day. But you pay me 
most as nothing for de fire vot you do make, and 
I take him to Isaac, and I say: ‘ vot you do give 
me? He says I will be a fool; vot he do mid a 
blanket as has got a hole burn in him?’ 


*You 








‘* By this time I had changed my drenched gar- 
ments, and proposed to submit the question of 
damages to the guests of the house, to which 
proposition my German landlord not very readily 
consented. About an hour’s nursing of the sub- 
ject brought a verdict, during*which time it was 
shown in every light possible, and the landlord’s 
hopes made to veer from highest expectancy of a 
large award at one time, to despondency and 
threats of an appeal to law at another, when dam- 
ages in my favor were proposed. 

‘*One held that I might have burned the bed, 
the house, yes, the whole city, and nothing less 
than a large sum would compensate our worthy 
landlord for the danger he had run in harboring 
such a firebrand as myself. Others held that the 
landlord should pay damages for the risk I had 
run of being roasted because of lis rotten blanket 
and careless watch maintained over the house ; 
the absurdity, that a gentleman could not lie down 
on his bed to enjoy a quiet cigar without running 
the risk of being done to a turn, or half drowned! 

‘¢So the humor ran till our perplexed landlord 
was on the point of running off to the police to 
prevent himself, as he supposed, from being fined 
at our hands of several thousand francs, when a 
verdict was given in his favor of ten francs. Pick- 
ing up the blanket as mine, I offered to sell it to_ 
him for fifteen francs; he to give me five francs, 
the difference between the award and my price, 
and then he and I would quit square. 

“ Again was the landlord plunged into doubt and 
confusion, though he stoutly claimed that the ten 
francs were not, as he expressed it, ‘ for de all of 
him; but de hole vot you do make in him.’ 
Again we laid the case before the jury, the land- 
lord very loth, and they decided that the blanket 
was to be divided between us. The bundle you 
saw awhile ago was my share, my antique. The 
landlord had his sweet revenge though, as I was 
forced to pay the costs of the court—a supper for 
the jury, which comprised the whole house. 

‘*But speaking of antiques,’’ continued New- 
come, ‘‘ if I had not been an eye-witness, I would 
not have believed that persons with reputations of 
the highest moral rectitude would forget their rev- 
erence for the mighty works of art held by them 
since childhood, and go about quarrying marble 
out of columns, friezes, and other fallen parts to 
smuggle them out of their native climes; bringing 
them to Italy to be fashioned into card-receivers, 
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paper-weights, buttons, broaches and endless nick- 
nackery very pleasant to look at and own. On the 
day of my arrival in Athens I argued with these 
Vandals, and did my best to hold up to their un- 
abashed eyes something of the enormity of their 
conduct; but it was useless. Some offered to 
wager me that I too would carry away quite as 
many ‘chunks’ as any of them. One of our hand- 
some countrywomen interrupted me right in the 
midst of my indignant appeal by calling on me to 
admire as perfect a bit of grained marble from 
Baalzec as has ever been ‘found.’ Of. course the 
way it had been possessed could not lessen its 
actual beauty one line. During my first day at 
the Acropolis the discovery of a miniature Venus 
de Milo could not have tempted me to join the 
Goths. 

‘« The evening of that day I accepted as much 
of the admirable Baalzec marble as would suffice 
to make me a pair of sleeve-buttons, satisfying my 
conscience with the argument that as the marble 
was irreparably taken from its original keeping, 
no blame could attach by accepting of so small a 
bit whereby I could testify my admiration for those 
grand ruins. That was my first false step; my 
downward course after that was very rapid. The 
next day I went about patting and smoothing the 
huge fallen marbles, discovering bits all but cracked 
off, and requiring but a gentle knock to loosen 
them from their slight hold. In spite of my most 
earnest efforts I was continually conjuring up 
shapes of curiously-cut dishes and small orna- 
mental pieces, and most unluckily immediately 
coming across the very shaped pieces best suited 
to the purpose. I will claim for my credit, how- 
ever, that my resolution was so strong that I re- 
turned the second day to the hotel without having 
laid violent hands upon anything. 

‘<The third visit was my undoing. It was made 
before sun-up by a previous arrangement with the 
custodian. There was a merry party of us, and 
we made those ancient ruins ring again with our 
laughter. Scrambling up on a heap of deébris to 
better greet the coming sun, I unearthed a small 
column of a foot or more in height and perfect in 
shape and form. As in a dream, I saw that col- 
umn handsomely mounted, and standing on my 
writing-desk at home. But how was I to get it to 
the hotel unseen by the custodian? It could not 
reasonably be expected in him to wink at my car- 
rying off a whole column, even though a very 
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small one. I hid it under my coat and walked 
about a little to test my histrionical ability as a 
successful smuggler—you may turn up your eyes 
in horror, my boy; but you are sure to take the 
fever in three days’ time. Its a kind of klepto- 
mania. Somehow I could not satisfy myself that 
my rdle was a success, The very stones seemed 
to cry out: ‘drop that column!’ And drop it I 
did, but only to make known my discovery, and 
consult some of our party as to the best means of 
securing the prize, among whom was Mr. W—, 
the author. Yes, W—. Its hard to believe him 
not only conniving at other’s peccadillos, but 
boldly plunging in himself. But, alas! such is 
human nature when it travels from home influ- 
ence. 

“It was worth miles of travel to witness how 
fondly and caressingly some half-dozen of us lin- 
gered over that precious column. How we would 
walk about it, gazing sorrowfully down on its pure 
white surface as for the last time on some dear 
friend, then walk slowly away and come hastily 
back just to take another look! What a rolling it 
up in handkerchiefs as though it were lunch, and 
how it would look like a column though swathed 
in ever so dainty and perfumed folds or ample 
hemstitched ones! What a trying it into silk 
hats, as though any of us were as yet so hardened 
in crime as to be able to bear up under such a 
pressure! How naively Miss E— said she was 
most sure our proposed act was wrong, after the 
dear girl had torn the pecket quite out of her 
dress in her attempt-to hide the column therein, 
and it had just missed, in its tearing descent, pin- 
ning her foot to the ground ! 

‘Once again I carefully tucked the column 
under my coat, and turned my face gateward. 
All applauded and encouraged me to make the 
attempt, but I found my courage not equal to my 
love, and with a sigh, a loving pat and smoothing 
of its surface, a weighing of it in one hand and 
then in the other, I finally gave up all claims as 
discoverer. One and all said I was unworthy of 
owning such a treasure. Yet, did any of them 
tuck it under their arms and march out as though 
it was as innocent as a field-glass or a guide-book? 
Not they, though each one anew tried his or her 
efforts at concealment. I doubt not but Mr. W— 
would have braved the attempt if I had not pic- 
tured in vivid colors his feelings at the conse- 
quence that would surely ensue if he should be 
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stopped at the portal and the unwieldy piece 
found in his possession. How his friends at home 
would read with grief among the foreign des- 
patches of the Hera/d, something like this: 

‘6 ¢ ATHENS, , 187-.—Mr. W—, the 
author, was arrested this morning while leaving | 
the Acropolis with a column under his arm. At the | 
intercession of the American minister he was liber- 
ated, on a promise to leave the country at once.’ 

‘«But that he wauld possess that column, Mr. 
W— vowed he would and should, and a happy | 
idea striking him, he quickly seized up the marble, | 
as one of the custodians was signaled as coming | 
our way, ran to where the wall was somewhat | 
broken down, tossed it over and rejoined us, pick- | 
ing at some blades of grass very innocently. We | 
heard the column strike the bank on the outer side | 
and roll down, broken, as we sorrowfully imagined, | 
into twenty pieces. The custodian gave us good- 
morning, passing on, and in a few moments after- 


IN EARLY 


wards the whole party of us were on our way back 
to our hotels; Mr. W— with the column but- 
toned, whole and sound, under his trembling coat, 
and casting backward every instant an alarmed 
look in quest of some spy or imaginary pursuer. 

‘« Such is the tale of a traveller, my boy. I must 
say good-night. I am off in the early morning 


| train for Naples, and must get a little sleep. If 
| you want to come back without a degraded opinion 
| of yourself, don’t trust yourself alone among those 


marbles ; but hire a guide, a custodian of the place, 
to stand right by you, and watch you whenever you 
gonearthem. Don’t trust your own resolutions, 
or the little official watching that is always given ; 
but have a special, private watcher, and then per- 
haps you may escape the temptation. 

** Well, good-night! Oh, I do wish I had that 
column, I know you would admire it ; but (a sigh) 
mind my warning !’’ 

We shook hands and parted to our rooms, 


AUTUMN. 


By G. B. GRIFFITH. 


LIKE rainbow now the foliage charms the eye; 
Yes, tints of Iris’s robe tall maples show; 
And mirrored in the stream that dances by 


The tremulous leaves like Templars’ plumes will glow! 


And soon may fairy hand their essence crush, 
Their matchless color in rare chalice save, 

To form, perchance, some saintly maiden’s blush! 
Nor sink forgotten in the chilling wave. 


But leafy sceptre waves in grandeur still; 
Though trembling lilies vanish from our sight, 
And glossy wheat-fields,—rippling on the hill 
When down the wind the swallow urged her flight! 


The lichen whitens, and the plump peach falls, 
3ut sunflower now its rightful crown assumes; 
Proud covey-sultan on the headland calls 


Where dusty wild grapes scent the cedar-plumes ! 








In peasant garb yet lingers plaintive thrush 
Beside broad meadows green with aftermath ; 
And eloquent amidst the Sabbath hush 
Is ring-dove’s notes along the orchard path. 


3eneath my feet lies tansy’s faded gold, 

Through thistle’s silvered hair pale asters peep; 
And sumac’s garnet pennons flaunting bold 

Where spider threads hang quivering o’er the steep! 


Small wings that fluttered round me far have flown; 
Gay plumage by the brook no longer gleams; 

But when the cricket’s voice is heard alone, 
Enchanted Day like some Bacchanta dreams! 


To hearts that own dear Nature’s magic spell,— 
Through ‘countless ministers, her trees and flowers, 
She leads them to God’s feet! and all is well; 


Come gleam or gloom, come spring, or wintry hours. 
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By Mary 


‘*T’veE come for you to go and help dress the 
church, Laura; so hurry on your things, for we’ve 
none too much time.” 

‘« Dress the church ?”’ repeated Mrs. Gascomb. 
«* What for ?”’ 

‘* Thanksgiving, to be sure. 
kept yourself ?’’ 

** Right here, where I have so little to be thank- 
ful for that I didn’t take much interest even to 
remember the day.”’ 

Just then a bright little face came to the door, 
and shyly peeped into the room. 

‘*There,’’ laughed Mrs. Gascomb’s friend, 
‘*he’s come to give your words the challenge 
they deserve. But do come with us; you'll get 
more in the spirit if you help arrange the fruit 
and things.” 

‘<I don’t think anything would put much spirit 
into me; for, to own the truth, I’m completely dis- 
couraged.”’ 

‘*In other words, if you’ll allow me to be so 
plainspoken, your general system is unstrung. 
Some other day I shall give you the scolding you 
deserve; but really there isn’t time now. I want 
to stop at home for some flowers; and, by the way, 
can you spare a few carnations ?”’ 

**Oh, certainly; I’ll give that much towards 
your enterprise, if I haven’t any thanks to contri- 
bute.”’ 

‘** You ungrateful woman ! 
speak of church-dressing. 
Overbury of you.”” 

‘* Never mind Dr. Overbury, but come and help 
me cut the carnations.” 

** For once I think even his artistic eye will be 
satisfied,’’? Mrs. Moulton said, as they were cutting 
the pinks. ‘‘ We have a beautiful collection, and 
Mrs, Dean is going to superintend the dressing, 
and you know her taste is perfect. I think there’d 
be a large congregation out if it were known.”’ 


Where have you 


And what a way to 
I shall have to tell Dr. 


‘*QOh, is that what you are dressing it for?’’ | 


asked Mrs. Gascomb, dryly. 

** Of course not,’’ returned Mrs. Moulton, plea- 
santly; ‘‘but one can’t quite forget the effect, 
you know, even if that isn’t the prime motive.’’ 

“Yes, if only it does’nt grow to be so.’’ 


B. WYLLIs. 


‘¢Tt never will with Mrs. Dean, however it may 

be with the rest of us. I don’t believe she ever 
| lays down a sprig without thinking why she’s put- 
| ting it there. But then she grew up in the church, 
| and so did her mother and grandmother before 
| her; that makes a difference, yousee. Everything 


| means something to her; its inborn, as it were. 

| There, that’ll do; you must leave a few so that 
you can tell one plant from another. What lovely 

| carnations they are !’’ 

| *¢ They don’t begin with Mrs. Saunderson’s,”’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


** Yes, they do!’’ was the abrupt response. ‘I 
declare, I shall send you a bottle of patent medi- 
cine, if you don’t stop being so morbid ; you posi- 
tively distress me.”’ 

‘* My poor little carnations !’’ sighed Mrs. Gas- 
comb, as they stood inside Mrs. Moulton’s con- 

| servatory. ‘* What are they beside all these ?”’ 

|  They’re a great deal, and will outlast every 
\‘one of these frail things.”’ 

| When they reached the church they found Mrs. 
| Dean and two other ladies already there, with a 
| profusion of vegetables, grains, fruits, and flowers. 
| ‘*What a variety of vegetables!’’ cried Mrs. 
| Gascomb. ‘I did not know there were so many 
handsome ones.” 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Dean,’’ said Mrs. Moulton, as 
| they gave their contributions, ‘* we hold ourselves 
| ready to do your bidding, and you must make us 
as useful as possible. I know how to obey an 
order, but that is all, at least in church-dressing.’’- 

Mrs. Dean was indeed displaying most excel- 
lent taste ; and, as her friend had said, everything 
seemed to have a meaning to her. She went 
quietly about, rarely speaking, except to make a 
necessary suggestion, or occasionally to call atten- 
tion to the beauty of some particular piece of fruit, 
or a flower, or leaf. 

‘<T must confess that this whole thing seems to 
me like mockery,’’ Mrs. Gascomb said to Mrs. 
Moulton as they passed from the church. ‘‘I 
mean what I’ve done, not the rest of you; for I 
suppose you do feel thankful. At all events you 
have something to feel so for.’’ 

‘‘ Now, Laura, how absurd you are! You know 
| that in your heart you don’t mean a word you say, 
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and that you have as much to be thankful for as 
the rest of us have.”’ 

‘* How would you like to change homes with 
me? Give your conservatory and grapery, for in- 
stance, for my five pots of carnations ?”’ 

‘*T’ll do it, if you’ll throw in your three boys,”’ 
laughed Mrs. Moulton. 

“You'd find your hands full, I fancy,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and I think you’d miss your luxuries.”’ 

‘*Dear me! One’s happiness in life doesn’t 
depend upon grapes and flowers, though of course 
they are pleasant to have. I tell you, you need a 
tonic to set you on your feet properly. There 
comes Dr. Preston now ;’’ and before her friend 
co«ld prevent, Mrs. Moulton had hailed the be- 
nevolent doctor. ‘‘ You’re just the one I want. 
Here’s Mrs. Gascomb in the blues up to her eyes, 
and that means she needs building up. No sane 
woman, whose system is in good order—you see 
I’m quoting your own words, doctor—can help 
enjoying pure air and sunshine.”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear madam,”’ returned the doctor, 
in his heart pitying poor Mrs, Gascomb, thus sud- 
denly brought into so undesirable a position ; ‘‘ but 
you see there’s no sun visible just at this particular 
moment.”’ 

‘You know very well you wouldn’t let me off 
in that way,’’ laughed Mrs. Moulton. ‘‘ Well, if 
you’re both determined to be so incorrigible, I 
shall carry out my threat to send over a bottle of 
some remedy infallible for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to.”’ 

Mrs. Gascomb was annoyed ; but one look into 
the merry face before her drove the hasty answer 
back. 

‘* You certainly don’t need a tonic,’’ said the 
doctor, gallantly, as he glanced at Mrs. Moulton. 
**« And as for Mrs. Gascomb, if I were to recom- 
mend anything, it would be a little trip some- 
where.”’ 

‘« To Europe, for instance,’’ returned Mis. Gas- 
comb, with a tinge of sarcasm. 

** You do need a tonic, a liver tonic,’’ thought 
the doctor, while he said aloud, ‘‘ As for Europe, 
I shouldn’t object to a trip there myself; but I 
fear I shall be obliged always to stay at home, and 
prescribe that for my patients.’’ 

Mrs. Gascomb felt the rebuke, and it certainly 
did not have the effect of casting a rosy light 
about her. 

‘* Mamma, where has ’oo been ?’’ called out the 








youngest of the three wide-awake, merry-faced 
boys. 

‘*To church, Ned. Has papa come home ?”’ 

***Es; he’s in the liberry. He bringed these 
new shoes to me.”’ 

‘*T should think you’d get discouraged trying 
to keep Ned in shoes,’’ Mrs. Gascomb said, as 
she went into the library. ‘This is the fourth 
pair he’s had within as many months.’’ 

“They do disappear pretty rapidly; but we 
should feel very sorry not to have the little feet 
dancing about for us,’’ Mr. Gascomb returned, 
pleasantly. ‘* Where have you been ?”’ 

‘* Helping to dress the church for the Thanks- 
giving service. Mrs. Moulton came for me, and 
I knew there would be no use in refusing.”’ 


“And why should you refuse? Few ladies 
could better afford the time.”’ 
‘* But they have more heart in it. I kept ask- 


ing myself what good all that display would do.’’ 

‘¢ That, I should think, would depend largely 
upon the spirit in which the work was done by 
those engaged in it, and how it is viewed by those 
who are to see it,’” Mr. Gascomb returned, quietly. 
‘* If the things are placed there as an acknowledg- 
ment to the Giver, and as a token of gratitude for 
His never-failing mercies, I should say that they 
would do good to at least those who put them 
there. And if others look at them with an added 
appreciation of his loving kindness in bringing 
about the seed-time and harvest, I should think 
that they, too, might be benefited.’’ 

‘* Yes, if’’—— began Mrs. Gascomb, but remem- 
bering Mrs. Dean’s spirited face as she silently 
twined in her offerings, she wisely paused, only 
adding, ‘‘I suppose they should mean a great 
deal ; but somehow it needs the heart.’’ 

She thought of this again on the morrow, as she 
looked at these tokens of the bountiful harvest, 
and realized how little her own heart was in it. 

‘*Its different with Mrs. Moulton,’’ she thought, 
as she looked at that lady’s face, in every line of 
which contentment was visible. ‘‘ Everything 
goes well with her; they get richer and richer, 
instead of losing, year by year, as we do.”’ 

So Thanksgiving came and went, leaving Mrs. 
Gascomb where it found her, except that she had 
lost one of those opportunities which she could 
poorly afford to miss. 

Mrs. Gascomb did not assist in dressing the 
church the next year; yet she went to the Thanks- 
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| 
giving service with head bowed low in gratitude 


for the mercies left her. The year had been one 


of sadness to her, as well as to many of her friends, | 
Financial difficulties had overtaken them, and their | 


pleasant home had been exchanged for a less attrac- 
tive one. 
to make more winning that other home. 
little Ned was with them, and yet her heart was 


SUSPENDED 
By Guy 


THE mysteries connected with the Trance and 
other forms of apparent death is a phenomenon 
which cannot fail to appeal to wonder-loving 
mind. Occasionally a case of premature burial 
sends a thrill of horror through the community ; 
but the lesson which it teaches, that less haste 
should be manifested in committing deceased per- 
sons to their silent homes, does not seem to have 
been heeded, and under the present custom the 
body is hardly cold ere the undertaker is called 
to perform his sad office. We lately heard a phy- 
sician say that at a late course of medical lectures 
an eminent professor enjoined most earnestly and 
solemnly upon his students that they should never 
presume to decide positively that any person is 


Two of -her three little ones had gone | 
Only | 


filled with gratitude for the blessings spared them, 
the blessings which had brightened as the others 
took wing. 

This year, for the first time, she recalled to some 
purpose the manner in which the grandmother 
who had reared her spent Thanksgiving. And 
many a poor family blessed her for the remem- 
brance. 


ANIMATION. ~ 


AINSLEE. 


this matter in the time of Pompey, by a physician 
who detected signs of life in a person supposed to 
be dead, who was on a funeral pyre which had 
already been lighted. The flames were extin- 
guished and the individual was resuscitated. 
Aviola, another Roman, was less fortunate. Hav- 
ing fallen in a lethargic fit, he was taken up for 
dead ; his funeral pile was erected, the flames were 
lighted, and Aviola was placed upon it. Quickly 
animation, which had only been suspended, was 
revived by the heat, and he attempted to arise. 
The spectators, who had retired a little to witness 


| the spectacle, rushed to save him, but they were 


| too late. 


dead till that infallible evidence, mortification, | 


appeared. There have been numerous cases where 
all the ordinary tokens of death failed to tell the 
reality, and vitality has been developed into resto- 


rative action, and life has been continued for years. | 
The ancient Greeks and Romans took warning | 


from similar occurrences, and prohibited the early 
burial of the dead. The first recorded instance 
of the recovery to life of an individual about to 
be buried was that of a woman in Agrigentum, in 


| of the deceased. 


ancient. Greece, whose funeral was arrested by | 
Empedocles, a man of great medical skill, and 


she was restored to life. 
passed forbidding interment of deceased persons 


After this a Taw was | 


until three days had elapsed. Custom extended | 


this period to the sixth or seventh day, during 
which precautions were taken to restore anima- 


tion, if it was simply suspended, and often with | 


effect. 
The Romans also had their attention turned to 


He was killed by the flames. The 
praetor Lamia had a similar fate; and the life of 
Tubero, who had formerly been przetor, was saved 
by signs of a return to life being discovered just 
as he was about to be laid upon the pile. 

In consequence of these examples the Romans 
increased the interval between death and burial, 
and scrutinized more closely the signs of dissolu- 
tion. Custom as well as law required that after 
decease the nearest relative should close the eyes 
The body was then bathed with 
warm water, with the twofold purpose of render- 
ing it fitter to be anointed with oil, if really dead, 
or reanimating it if the principle of life was merely 
suspended. ‘Tests were from time to time applied 
to see if death had taken place, and after a variety 
of ceremonies, which were continued for seven or 
eight days, the body was carried to the funeral 


pile and burned in the midst of a concourse of 


relatives and friends, who marched thrice around 
the pyre, and frequently offered libations to the 
gods, asking their aid quickly to consume it. 








Cases are occasionally recorded by physicians 
where persons have been restored to consciousness 
by the probing of the anatomical knife, and who 
recovered their health and lived for years there- 
after. One medical writer, Bruhier, in a disserta- 
tion upon the uncertainty of the signs of death 
and the danger of precipitate burials, has collected 
one hundred and eighty cases in which persons 
still living were treated as dead. Fifty-two of 
these were actually buried alive, four were opened 
before death, fifty-three revived spontaneously 
after being placed in their coffins, and seventy- 
two were supposed to have died when they really 
had not. 

In Greece at the present day the last journey 
follows quickly upon death. The next day at 
dawn the train of white-robed priests and choris- 
ters may Be seen winding along the road towards 
the church. ‘There dressed as in life, and having 
the face uncovered, the dead lie at rest before the 
altar until the moment arrives when they must be 
committed to the earth. It is in the church that 
the last farewell is given. What of that terrible 
last journey in the cold North, where the dying 
Esquimaux is built up in his snow-house and left 
to die alone? Or of the African tribe, who bury 
their hopelessly sick before death—hurry them out 
of the world altogether? They have been de- 
scribed as taking an affectionate leave of their 
relatives, and performing this burying with the 
consent of the person chiefly concerned. 

One of the most remarkable experiences of 
trance on record, and which has passed into his- 
tory as perfectly authentic, is the case of the Rev. 
William ‘Tennent, who was pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Freehold, New Jersey, where he 
died a hundred years ago. We learn from the 
‘« Memoirs of his Life,’’ that after a regular course 
of study in theology Mr. Tennent was preparing 
for his examination by the Presbytery as a candi- 
date for the gospel ministry. His intense appli- 
cation affected his health, and brought on a pain 
in his breast and a slight hectic. He soon be- 
came emaciated, and at length was like a living 
skeleton. His life was now threatened. He was 
attended by a physician, a young man who was 
attached to him by the strictest and warmest 
friendship. He grew worse and worse, till little 
hope of life was left. In this situation his spirits 
failed him, and he began to entertain doubts of 
his final happiness. He was conversing one morn- 
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ing with his brother in Latin, on the state of his 
soul, when he fainted and died away. After the 
usual time he was laid out on a board, according 
to the common practice of the country, and the 
neighborhood were invited to attend his funeral 
on the next day. 

In the evening his physician and friend returned 
from a ride into the country, and was afflicted 
‘beyond measure at the news of his death. He 
could not be persuaded that it was certain; and, 
on being told that one of the persons who had 
assisted in laying out the body thought he had 
observed a little tremor of the flesh under the arm, 
although the body was cold and stiff, he endeav- 
ored to ascertain the fact. He first put his own 
hand into warm water to make it as sensible as 
possible, and then felt under the arm and at the 
heart, and affirmed that he felt an unusual warmth, 
though no one else could. He had the body re- 
stored to a warm bed, and insisted that the people 
who had been invited to the funeral should be 
requested not to attend. To this the brother ob- 
jected as absurd, the eyes being sunk, the lips 
discolored, and the whole body cold and stiff. 
However, the doctor finally prevailed, and all 
probable means were used to discover symptoms 
of returning life. But the third day arrived, and 
no hopes were entertained of success but by the 
doctor, who never left him night nor day. The 
people were again invited, and assembled to at- 
tend the funeral. The doctor still objected, and 
at last confined his request for delay to one hour, 
then to half an hour, and finally to a quarter of 
an hour. He had discovered that the tongue was 
much swollen, and threatened to crack. He was 
endeavoring to soften it by some emollient oint- 
ment put upon it with a feather, when the brother 
came in about the expiration of the last period, 
and mistaking what the doctor was doing for an 
attempt to feed him manifested some resentment, 
and said, in a spirited tone: “It is shameful to 
be feeding a lifeless corpse ;’? and insisted with 
earnestness that the funeral should immediately 
proceed. At this critical and important moment 
the body, to the great alerm and astonishment of 
all present, opened its eyes, gave a dreadful groan, 
and sank again into apparent death. 

This put an end to all thoughts of burying him, 
and every effort was again employed in hopes of 
bringing about a speedy resuscitation. In about 
an hour the eyes again opened, a heavy groan 
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proceeded from the body, and again all appear- 
ance of animation vanished. In another hour life 
seemed to return with more power, and a complete 
revival took place, to the great joy of the family 
and friends, and to the no small astonishment and 
conviction of the very many who had been ridicu- 
ling the idea of restoring to life a dead body. 

Mr. Tennent continued in so weak and low a 
state for six weeks that great doubts were enter- 
tained of his final recovery. However, after that 
period he recovered much faster; but it was about 
twelve months before he was completely restored. 
After he was able to walk the room and to take 
notice of what passed around him, on a Sunday 
afternoon, his sister, who had stayed from church to 
attend him, was reading in the Bible, when he 
took notice of it, and asked her what she had in 
her hand. She answered that she was reading the 
Bible. He replied, ‘‘ What is the Bible? I know 
not what you mean.’’ This affected the sister so 
much that she burst into tears, and informed him 
that he was once well acquainted with it. On her 
reporting this to the brother when he returned, 
Mr. ‘Tennent was found, upon examination, to be 
totally ignorant of every transaction of his life pre- 
vious to his sickness. He could not read a single 
word, neither did he seem to have an idea of what 
it meant. As soon as he became capable of atten- 
tion, he was taught to read and write, as children 
are usually taught, and afterwards began to learn 
the Latin language under the tuition of his brother. 
One day, as he was reciting a lesson in Cornelius 
Nepos, he suddenly started, clapped his hand to 
his head, as if something had hurt him, and made 
a pause. His brother asked him what was the 
matter; he said he felt a sudden shock in his 
head, and it now seemed to him as if he had read 
that book before. By degrees his recollection was 
restored, and he could speak the Latin as fluently 
as before his sickness. His memory so completely 
revived that he gained a perfect knowledge of the 
past transactions of his life, as if no difficulty had 
previously occurred. This event, at the time, ex- 
cited much interest and comment, and afforded 
not only matter of serious contemplation to the 
devout Christian, especially when connected with 
what follows in this narration, but furnished a 
subject of deep investigation and learned inquiry 
to the real philosopher and curious anatomist. 

The writer of these memoirs was greatly inter- 
ested by these uncommon events, and on a favor- 





able occasion earnestly pressed Mr. Tennent for a 
a minute account of what his views and apprehen- 
sions were while he lay in this extraordinary state 
of suspended animation. He discovered great re- 
luctance to enter into any explanation of his per- 
ceptions and feelings at that time; but being im- 
portunately urged to do it, he at length consented, 
and proceeded with a solemnity not to be described : 

‘*While I was conversing with my brother,’’ 
said he, ‘‘on the state of my soul and the fears I 
had entertained for my future welfare, I found 
myself in another state of existence, under the 
direction of a superior Being, who ordered me to 
follow him. I was accordingly wafted along, I 
know not how, till I beheld at a distance an inef- 
fable glory, the impression of which on my mind 
it is impossible to communicate to mortal man. 
I immediately reflected on my happy change, and 
thought—well, blessed be God! I am safe at last, 
notwithstanding all my fears. I saw an innumer- 
able Lost of happy beings, surrounding the inex- 
pressible glory, in acts of adoration and joyous 
worship; but I did not see any bodily shape or 
representation in the glorious appearance. I 
heard things unutterable. I heard their songs 
and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise with 
unspeakable rapture. I felt joy unutterable and 
full of glory. I then applied to my conductor 
and requested leave to join the happy throng, on 
which he tapped me on the shoulder, and said, 
‘You must return to the earth.’ This seemed 
like a sword through. my heart. In an instant I 
recollect to have seen my brother standing before 
me, disputing with the doctor. The three days 
during which I had appeared lifeless, seemed to 
be to me not more than ten or twenty minutes. 
The idea of returning to this world of sorrow and 
trouble gave me such a shock that I fainted re- 
peatedly.’” He added: ‘* Such was the effect on 
my mind of what I had seen and heard, that if it 
be possible for a human being to live entirely 
above the world and the things of it, for some 
time afterwards I was that person. The ravish- 
ing sounds of the songs that I heard, and the very 
words that were uttered, were not out of my ears, 
when awake, for at least three years. All the 
kingdoms of the earth were in my sight as noth- 
ing and vanity; and so great were my ideas of 
heavenly glory, that nothing which did not in 
some measure relate to it could command my 
serious attention.’’ 
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When some startling case of mystery like the 
above agitates a community, and the question is 
whether a certain person was dead or not, it is 
astonishing to find how many well-authenticated 
instances there are of persons erroneously reported 
dead. A man is alive in Boston to-day who was 
supposed to be dead when on board a ship return- 


suspended against her nostrils by a silken thread. 
When her remarkable condition became known, 
| physicians flocked from all parts of the country to 
| see her. None were able satisfactorily to account 
| for the phenomenon, although many theories were 
| advanced. ‘The true cause has never to this day 


| been determined, although the woman may still 


ing home, and preparations were made for his burial | be alternately sleeping and waking with the regu- 
in the deep. He knew everything that was going | larity of clockwork. One physician who visited 


| 


on around him, but could make no sign of life. | her continually for sixteen years, frankly confessed 


The preparations went on, and he was actually 
lowered over the side of the ship, when he felt 
that he must make the last desperate effort to | 
bring the mind to act in the body, and he suc- 
ceeded in lifting his hand. This motion arrested | 
attention, he was taken into the ship again, and | 
was restored to health. Marvelous is the fact of | 
this knowledge of outward things, when the mind | 
seems locked up, and not a single sense reports 
the news of the outward world ! 

For more than twenty years the extraordinary 
case of Susan C. Godsey, better known as the | 
“Sleeping Beauty,’’ has puzzled the most emi- | 
nent physicians of this country and Europe. She | 
was born in Obion County, Tennessee, just across | 


that he could form no opinion regarding the cause. 

She is described as rather under medium size, 
and with the exception that she is sometimes trou- 
bled when awake with neuralgic pains in her head 
and neck, and that one‘arm is slightly paralyzed, 
enjoys, as far as she can enjoy anything, good 
health. One remarkable feature in the case is 
that while her hair has grown to a great length, 
her finger-nails have not grown any since she was 
first stricken. Far from anything repugnant in 
her appearance, even while animation is suspended, 
she would be considered a very pretty lady by 
those unacquainted with her condition. She re- 
tains what knowledge she possessed at eight years 
of age, but has not been awake enough since then to 


the State line, and about six miles from Hickman, | learn anything more. She knows her relatives 
Kentucky. Her parents were extremely poor, | and friends, and converses with them in her con- 
and lived in a small log house containing only | scious moments. Before falling asleep a slight 
one room. Until eight years of age the girl was | hiccough or choking sound proceeds apparently 
strong and healthy, and seemed in nowise remark- | from her throat. She then so quickly becomes 
able. At that age, however, she was stricken with | insensible that she is sometimes unable to finish a 
fever, but was attended by an experienced physi- | sentence or even a word while talking. A short 
cian who soon checked the disease. The girl | time since a committee of five physicians were 


sunk into a slumber which lasted an unusually | appointed to watch the subject, and found the 





long time, and finally awoke weak, but well. To 
the surprise of the family and physicians she re- 
mained awake but a few minutes, when she again 
went to sleep. From that time forward, a period 
of more than twenty-one years, she has never been 
awake fhore than three minutes at a time. The 
lethargic state invariably lasts a certain number of 


hours. She awakes at six o’clock in the morning | 
and at three and nine o’clock each night, never | 


varying one-half minute from the regular time. 
She takes but very little nourishment, and that 
only twice in twenty-four hours. During the time 
in which she sleeps 

SHE DOES NOT APPEAR TO BREATHE, 
and a mirror held against her nostrils remains un- 
tarnished. Her breathing, if indeed she breathes 


at all, is not sufficient to stir the lightest down | 


| case was just as it had been represented to be. 
| That venerable lady, Mrs. Lydia M. Child, 
| gives an instance of an aged friend of hers, whose 
| story she had from her own lips. To all appear- 
' ance she was lifeless. No impression could be 
made on the rigid form; sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell, all seemed dead. Yet she re- 
vived, and afterwards told her thoughts and feel- 
ings while her body was in that strange state. 
She told all that had been done in the room, all 
that had been said, and the very expressions of 
the countenances of her friends! She said she 
| seemed to be standing by her own body—out of 
| it—witnessing, as a spectator, all that the friends 
and physicians were doing to resuscitate it! Ah, 
| we are fearfully and wonderfully made ! 
I for one cannot put away the conviction that 
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more persons might be recovered from deathlike 
trances could the friends be willing to do cau- 
tiously and perseveringly, winning life back by 
gentle and long-continued efforts. Who has not 
known cases of drowned persons having been re- 
covered by the labors of love of some one more 
patient, gentle, and quiet than the rest? There 
is too little presence of mind and common sense 
in cases of extreme difficulty. The law of love, 
acting quietly and hopefully, applies here as in | 
other relations. At camp-meetings I have seen | 
persons to all appearances dead. Complete ner- | 

| 





vous prostration left them without strength. But 
no fear seemed to be entertained concerning their 
condition. They recovered, according to the 
time necessary for the restoration of the nervous 
energy. 

A superstitious fear of dealing with the dead 


means that promise to bring into activity sus- 
pended animation. It is lamentable to see a fear 
of doing with or for the seeming dead where no 
contagion can be feared. ‘‘ What has Death 
wrought that should make the body fearful? What 
magic does it possess? Voiceless beauty! what 
harm can come from thee? Why should we not 
sit by thy side, and yearn to read the meaning of 
that calm repose, that holy serenity ?’’ 

The prophet Elisha affords us an example where 
he hurried to the house in Shunem in which the 
beautiful child lay, mourned as the dead. The 
boy had been out with the harvesters in the field, 
and sporting there he had become overheated; 
he felt his brain whirling, as it were, and cried, 
‘*Oh, my head!’”’ was borne home and at last laid 
on thecouch in the prophets’ room. Elisha came; 
he went in alone; he prayed to Ged, and then he 
went to the couch and bowed upon the child, to 
impart his own warmth and vitality; he put his 
mouth upon the child’s mouth, his eyes to the 
child’s eyes, and hand to hand, and stretched 
himself upon the child to cover him completely, 
and the flesh of the child waxed warm! Then 
Elisha arose and walked the room to and fro, to 
rekindle warmth in his own frame, to have more 
fire to impart, and then again stretched himself 
upon the child ; and the child sneezed seven times, 
or abundantly, and opened his eyes! Soon the 
mother was called in, and took up her restored | 
child with devout thankfulness. So in the case of | 
Eutychus, the young man who fell asleep while 
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old 


Paul was preaching, being wearied, and fell from 
the third loft and was taken up dead. Paul went 
down and fell on him, and embracing him said, 
‘Trouble not yourselves, for his life is in him.’’ 
Quietly they continued the holy service of com- 
munion, leaving Nature to herself in the young 
man’s case; Paul talked with the disciples yet a 
long while till break of day, and departed. ‘And 
they brought the young man alive, and were not 
a little comforted.’’ In neither of these cases is a 
miracle claimed to have been performed ; but in 
both of them we see an unshrinking embrace of 
the lifeless body, and a perfect quietness of pro- 
cedure, a pious and a Christian presence of mind. 

We have always loved the sweet poem of Mrs. 
Scott, entitled, ‘‘ Alone with the Dead,’’ because 
it is so indicative of a soul free from the gross 
superstitions common even among Christians, 
Thus she mused as the fire burned : 


Ah, what is Death ? 
I kiss thee, gentle sister; thou art cold 
And pale, and hast life’s winter on thy brow, 


Its silence on thy lips. But spring will come, 


And thou shalt wear such garlands as the hand 
Of time cannot derange. 


I will arise 
And go with joy about my household cares, 
And give my soul to peace; for death is but 
A kind and gentle servant, who unlocks 
With noiseless hand life’s flower-encircled door, 
To show us those we love. 


The conditions of persons in sleep are four: 
Unconscious and passive, as in sound sleep. Con- 
scious, yet passive, as in dreaming. Conscious 
and willing, yet powerless, as in zghtmare. Un- 
conscious, yet active, as in somnambulism. And 
yet beyond this there is a state of apathetic body 
and oblivious mind, while life is still present, 
running like the far-hidden stream whose existence 
only the poet imagines. Such are some of the 
cases where premature burial has taken” place. 
One of the most astonishing cases of seeming 
death is undoubtedly that of Colonel Townsend, 
who could feign death and so apparently die as 
that attending physicians at last concluded that 
he had carried his imitations too far, and had 
really died, as the actress really became old and 


| died of premature age by playing the part of the 


old and infirm. Colonel Townsend could become 
motionless, rigid and cold; a glassy film would 
overspread the eyes, and not a sign of vapor could 
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be traced on the mirror when held to his mouth. | 


During the continuance of this trance conscious- 
ness was entirely gone, and yet Townsend had the 
faculty of se/f-reanimation! 
priest who could do the like of this modern imi- 
tator of death. In an old ‘‘Spectator’’ is the 
advertisement of a certain Nicholas Hart, who 
made an exhibition of himself as a singular sleeper. 
The powder of white hellebore was once blown 
into the nostrils of one Elizabeth Parker to wake 
her from a similar sleep; but it only excoriated 
the skin of her nose, lips and face, and showed 
the inhumanity of the doers of the deed. 

In Germany it has been, and may be now, the 


custom to place a bell-rope in the hand of the | 


deceased twenty-four hours before burial ; and we 
have read of a house being appropriated to a per- 
son called ‘*The Dead Watcher,’’ into whose 
custody a corpse was put whenever the slightest 


doubt was entertained of the death being only | 


apparent, such as a regular warmth of the extrem- 
ities, elasticity of the flesh, the presence of color, 
and the flow of blood from a lancet puncture. A 
spring of delicate action was placed on the wrist, 
and the slightest movement would ring a bell that 
would instantly bring aid to the awakening sleeper. 
Such an arrangement could not have been institu- 
ted except some awful cases of premature interment 
had taken place ; for man learns to take precau- 
tionary measures only by the teachings of calamity. 

Many physicians refuse to look in the face the 
evidence which historic facts present of the nu- 
merous cases of premature burial. Every medical 
work that has a chapter on trances and death 
gives unquestionable cases of persons buried alive ; 


persons who, like John Scott and the Emperor | 


Zeno, came not only to life, but gave evidence of 
power of action. Among the ancients a certain 
time was appropriated during which loud noises 
by cries and musical instruments were made by the 
side of an inanimate body. Plato, Asclepiades, 
and Pliny relate instances of the seeming dead 
being restored in the sepulchre or on the funeral 
pile. The Jews had many regulations, for though, 


‘ 
Celsus mentions a | 


Among the most singular instances of remark- 
able recovery cited in many works is that of 
| Francois de Ceville, a French captain, who was 
missing at the siege of Rouen. At the storming 
| of the town he was supposed to have been killed, 
and with others was thrown into a ditch, where 
| he remained from eleven in the morning to half- 
| past six in the evening, when his servant, observ- 
ing some heat, carried his body into the house. 
For five days and nights no signs of life were 
given, though the body remained warm. At the 
end of that time the town was carried by storm; 
the besiegers entering the house where the body 
lay, regarded it as a corpse, and threw it out of 
the window; it fell on soft earth. Here it lay 
senseless for three days, when it was found and 
taken up by his relations for burial, but it was 
ultimately brought to life! After his recovery 
Ceville used to sign his name with the addition of, 
‘*three times born, three times buried, and three 
times risen from the dead by the grace of God,”’ 
as remarkable circumstances having attended his 
birth as his recovery from the ditch, the dirt, and 
the sepulchre. A more melancholy fate met the 
accomplished Abbé Prevost, who was waked to 
life by the instruments of the village surgeon, 
from the suspended animation consequent on an 
apoplectic fit in the forest of Chantilly. 

Lady Rachel Russell is also cited as an instance 
where only the devoted love of the husband and 


| 





from fear of pestilential diseases, inhumation was 
decreed by the Talmud to take place before a | 


night should pass, many Rabbi maintain that the 
utmost care should be taken to ascertain the actual 
presence of death, and that it was an erroneous 


jnterpretation of the Talmud that clung so to the | 


letter. 


| ever, at its utmost height when the funeral hymns 


his constant visits to her after apparent death 
saved a beautiful and amiable woman from pre- 
mature burial. An authenticated incident is also 


state of catalepsy after a violent nervous disorder. 
It seemed to her, as if in a dream, that she was 
really dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all 
that happened around her in this dreadful state. 
She distinctly heard her friends speaking and 
lamenting her death at the side of her coffin; she 
felt them pull on her dead clothes and lay her in 
them. This feeiing produced an indescribable 
mental anxiety. She tried to cry, but her soul 


i of another English lady who fell into a 
| 
| 
| 


| was without power, and could not act on her 


body. She had the contradictory feeling, as if 
she were in her own body and yet not in it, at 
one and the same time. It was equally impossible 
for her to stretch out her arm or to open her eyes, 
as to cry, although she continually endeavored to 
doso, The internal anguish of her mind was, how- 
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about to be fastened down. The thought that 
she was about to be buried alive was the first one 
that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to 
operate in her corporeal frame. She was saved. 


tion in the disposition of persons supposed to be 
deceased than is now customary in the commu- 
nity. The appearance and condition of the 
bodies should be more closely observed, and a 
longer delay in burial practiced. We are com- 


passed about with mysteries, and the God of our | 


being holds in his own keeping the key to a thou- 
sand secrets in our formation. The secret things 
belong to him, the revealed to us, that we may be 
cautious, prudent, live simple, and enjoy life. 
Our health is, more than we dream, in the keep- 


were sung, and when the lid of the coffin was | 





ing of a wise care, in the prudent regard for ten- 
dencies to disease that they may be interrupted, 


| and sickness prevented. Thus only shall the law 


of the mind be sovereign over the law in the mem- 


| bers, and the soul sometimes be visited with 
Such facts as these ought to induce more cau- | 


| 
} 
| 


“ That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 





A LAY SERMON ON FLIRTING. 


By L. MALLETTE ANDERSON. 


‘To begin with, there is no such thing as inno- 
cent flirting. There is no such thing as uncon- 
scious flirting or ‘‘ falling into it.’”” Any woman, 


or even young girl, knows whether or not she likes | 


a young man. 
stands what the approaches to love are ; for in this 


who has not had her *‘ love affair,’’ and talks as 


ments as she should of childish sports. And it 
makes one almost wish at times, that the old law 


Any one of them nowadays under- | 


excites the baser nature; and they hesitate not, but 
boldly apply to it a term which would blanch the 
cheek of the most inveterate flirt to hear it or see 
it in print. 

Of what avail is it for fair young girls, with 


| their innocent wiles and ripe, rich laughter, ‘‘ with 
age you can scarcely find a young girl of sixteen | 


their sweet eyes and low replies,’’ to say, after 
y I y 


| enticing the unwary, the unsuspecting man, who 
glibly of falling in love and breaking off engage- | 


which once obtained in the State of Virginia in | 
her early days, could be enforced again, and as | 


then, make the act punishable by fine. 


It might | 


have a beneficial effect upon the girls to whom | 


reference is had here. It should call forth a blush 
to the cheek, rather than a smile to the lips, when 
the term flirt is applied to a young lady. For, 


according to Webster, ‘‘a flirt is a pert girl ;’’ ‘a | 
coquette ;’’ ‘‘ a vain, trifling female, who attracts, | 


by making advances only to satisfy her vanity and 
to disappoint.’’ Flirting is opposed to truthful- 


ness ; it is hand-in-glove with deception ; a sort 


of social gambling, where honor is at stake and 
hearts are trumps. 
in writing and talking of this—shall we say sin >— 
have gone so far as to assert that it evinces and 


And medical men of the day, | 


could no more associate deceit and falsehood, with 
such apparent guilelessness and seeming truth, 
than they would poison with a fair and beautiful 
flower—what use for them to say—‘‘I did not 
mean any harm ?’’ the while compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the end is bitter, and the victory gained 
by womanly degradation. Of what avail is it for 
them to affirm their innocence with softly-parted 
lips and downcast eyes, to that class of unprinci- 
pled men who lie in wait for just such girls, and 
while they openly bestow admiring glances, piti- 
lessly scrutinize, and boldly affirm, that their 
ruin, their sure destruction, is only a question of 
time? As well would it be to place in the hands 
of a child a Damascene blade, as these young 
gils in the power of such men. Harm is as cer- 
tain to come to one as fo the other. 

Vhese, however, constitute the better class of 
flirts, or at least they do less harm. They are 
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born to please—pretty, shallow creatures, who from 


excessive vanity, go lengths to gratify it, and 
thereby compromise themselves to an extent of 


which it is charitable to conclude they do not | 


dream. 

Then there are women—a class of unwilling 
sinners they might be termed—of deep feeling, 
quick impulses, intense pride, vivid imagination, 
lively sensibilities, in fact, all the capabilities of a 


strong nature, that would enable them to love | 
deeply; yet by faulty training, injudicious read- | 
ing, and improper associates, added to an undue | 
development, phrenologically speaking, of love of | 


approbation, they have become restless and dis- 


satisfied. Now, the mind of one of this class is | 


filled with exaggerated ideas of love. Her imagi- 


sympathy, craves love, and desires to receive and 
feel the grand passionne in all its amplitude. She 
cannot be satisfied to love and be loved ina ra- 
tional, quiet manner, it must be on the volcanic 
order; and to satisfy these cravings, these deeper 
reaches in her nature, she flirts—flirts as a gam- 
bler plays, as a drunkard drinks. She cannot 
live without the excitement. Each time she en- 
gages in what she condemns she thinks it will be 
the last, and hopes within herself that this is love, 
the veritable Eros which will fill her soul with 
completion, and leave her nothing more to desire. 

She is disappointed again and again, at a cost 
never known to any one so well as_ herself. 
Youth flies, beauty fades, her sensibilities are 
dulled; gradually, almost unconsciously, her bet- 
ter nature dies within her; she grows cynical, and 
spends her time in reflection. The Eumenides 
take possession of her soul; she thinks now of 
those silver-sheened nights, when the murmured 
sweetness of that ‘‘old, old story,’’ which is for- 
ever new, fell upon her listening ear. Thoughts 
of those hours in the past, redolent with sweet- 
ness, come back to her only in recollection. 
‘¢ Happy hours have slender records,’’ and only 
ghosts of the past arise to haunt her soul, She 
broods over her wasted life, her misused talents, 
her misdeeds, the unfulfilled dreams of a life- 
time; and this is the end of it all. She becomes 
a sharp-tongued old maid, full of cynicism and 


herself by giving the remnant—some men are gen- 
erous enough to be content with it—of faith, of 
heart, that this pernicious practice has left, to 
some one to whom it should be her highest pleas- 
ure to give her purest and best feelings, entire 
faith, her whole heart. 


But, alas! she cannot. It is not in her power. 
Her womanhood has been sullied, her lips pollu- 
ted; that which she now offers, she knows to be 
of little value. Yet she conscientiously believes 
this to be the wiser course, for there is a hope still 
left that the latent undeveloped good in her will 
enable her, by her life’s devotion to another, to 
retrieve a portion of the misspent past. 

A more dangerous class of flirts still, are those 


| women who are beautiful—merely beautiful, cold, 
nation pictures impossible ideals; she longs for | 


selfish ; women who have no heart, no soul, noth- 
ing save bodily beauty, physical charms, than 
which to some men there is nothing more potent. 
The wealth of Ophir, the brilliance of a De Staél, 
the saintliness of a ‘‘ Sceur Seraphim’’ are of a 
feather’s weight when compared to the influence 


_of beauty on such men. For the favor of these 


women—they give no love—for the touch of their 
finger tips, for a glance from their lustrous eyes, 
for the merest crumb of approbation or apprecia- 


| tion, certain classes of men will barter home, 
friendship, peace and honor. A great man is no 


longer great in the hands of such women. A sol- 
dier who has honor as firm as steel, such women 
can make a by-word of shame. A man who has 
genius with which to gain immortality, such wo- 
men can make him ‘‘ curse God and die.’’ 

These women, who wear the astres of Venus, 
beckon men on to ruin, and with velvet lips smile 
away their senses, then laugh them to scorn; be- 
guile them into crime, then coldly stare, Lady 
Vere de Vere fashion, and stab them with a look. 
The guilt of blood at their doors, the hearts turned 
to gall through them, the wrecked human lives, 
the men lured away from their homes and their 


_wives by their smiles—these cause them not one 


throe of emotion; ‘‘she holds her course without 
remorse.’’ Beautiful, soulless enchanters, at whose 


| feet men lay love, wealth, honor, she heeds them 


biting sarcasm, or else she does the better part to | 


not, but 


“Smiles them down imperially, 
As Venus did the waves.” 
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By Frank DE YEAux CARPENTER. 


In the back yard of a stage station in Walker’s 
Basin, in Southern California, an old man stood 
scraping the kitchen-ware and singing some old 
scrap of song, whose metre was as lazy as his 
motions. His soiled white apron but scantily 
covered his abundant stomach, which was literally 
unbounded as far as his pantaloons were con- 
cerned, for they failed to connect by the first 
three buttons. He was a sociable old gentleman, 
as fat men usually are, and he confessed that it 
was as good asa holiday for him that we should 
camp there, for it gave him a few hours of asso- 
ciation with men of his own proper sphere in life, 
from whose privileges he was now disenfranchised. 
He had not always been a cook and the scullion 
of a low-born ranchman whom he despised. Once 
he had gold and friends; but now that the dust is 
gone, his friends—where are they? Gone, all gone, 
and nothing remains of them but a reminiscence 
or two, and with these he solaces himself while he 
bores the listener. 

When he was rich he had employed General 
Jeff. C. Davis to lay out a new city upon some 
of his lands. Still later he was associated with 
Ulysses S. Grant in plans for inland commerce; 
peddling, freighting, or some such scheme of per- 
ambulatory speculation. As for the Dents, he had 
in his boyhood been schoolfellow and playmate to 
all of them. I forgot now whether he ever went 
to caucus with William Allen, of Ohio, or to spell- 
ing-school with Martha Washington, but I believe 
he did. 

He was a 46er. To him those tardy 4gers, 
about whom California makes so much fuss, de- 
creeing them the privileges of aristocracy, were 
comparatively late arrivals and parvenus, But he 
was of the true old stock, and estimated himself 
with those who came in with William the Norman, 
or with the Dutch fathers of early New York. He 
came to California as one of that adventurous band 
of men, whether explorers or filibusters the world 
is yet a little in doubt, of whom Fremont was chief 


and Kit Carson was second in command. In those | 


days Fremont carried a high hand in this country, 


so he said; employing men with liberal promises | 


to pay, which the Government was very tardy in 





fulfilling, fighting battles of doubtful justice, and 
making treaties of doubtful policy. Right here, 
on this very spot, Fremont was encamped in 1846. 
In this valley, which is now filled with plenty, that 
band was starving then. 

“Now, some men can’t stand starvation, you 
know,’’ continued the narrator, as if he were tell- 
ing us a novelty of truth, ‘‘and so we lost a man 
here.”’ 

‘‘What! Did he starve to death ?’’ we cried. 

‘* Not exactly; he was one of the packers, and 
it was his business to sleep by the side of the cargo 
and watch it, for in that cargo was the last morsel 
of grub left. It was a half a loaf of bread anda 
chunk of bacon tied up ina rag, just about enough 
for one more bite around. About midnight this 
packer’s appetite began to lay over his principles, 
and he snaked himself over to the ration and 
took it in. He had one more square meal, like a 
watcher at a wake, but it cleaned out the pantry. 
Kit Carson was running the thing then, and in 
the morning Kit gave him a short judicial racket, 
and sent a squad of soldiers over on that hill yon- 
der with orders to shoot him for making a hog of 
himself.’’ 

The narrator paused to draw his sleeve across 
his nose, and then stood in silence, as if lost in 
deep revery. 

‘* Well, did they shoot him ?’’ asked one of the 
boys, impatiently. 

“Not exactly; the soldiers sort of pitied him, 
for they knew that some men can’t stand starva- 
tion, you know, and so when he tried to get away 
they felt too weak to hold him. They kept upa 
fire on him as long as he was in sight, but their 
nerves were out of order so they couldn’t get the 
drop on him, and so he managed to skip.’’ 

‘‘It may be reasonably supposed then,’’ said 
somebody, ‘‘ that this unfortunate packer perished 
miserably ; for a man that can’t stand starvation 
stands a poor show for prolonged existence in 
these woods.”’ 

‘*Do I look like a man who had ever starved to 
death?’’ rejoined the veteran with an affrunted 
air, softly patting his hand on the seat of his cor- 
pulence, as if he loved it. ‘‘ No, sir; I lived over 
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three weeks in them woods on nothing but acorns, 
and bark, and roots, and what few birds I could 
stone to death, and then the Spaniards picked me 
up over by Santa Barbara on the coast.” 

This was the favorite scrap of his autobiography, 
and with it he entertained every one who would 
hear him, heartily enjoying the surprise into 
which he entrapped the listeners by its unex- 
pected termination. From this I would opine 
that the blood of a novelist runs in his veins, and 
that, were he to write a story, he would give it a 
carefully juggled climax not surpassed by Aldrich 
himself in his ‘‘ Margery Daw’’ or ‘ Prudence 
Palfrey.”’ 

He was a very remarkable man, remarkable 
even in his shiftlessness, ‘Thirty years ago he 
came to this valley, which he might have pos- 
sessed then by simply putting his foot on it and 
keeping it there, so that to-day he might have 
been as rich as his employers. I wonder if these 
broad fields of grass and grain do not reproach 
him sometimes now for slighting them as he did, 
and wasting his life in prospecting for gold as he 
has done! For this, his great mistake, he does 
daily penance, however, and we left him as we 
found him, scraping the kettles in which the din- 
ner was boiled, and as he scraped he sadly sang. 

Not that all of the prospectors are of the type 
depicted above. Once in a while one is met who 
is an intelligent, reserved and reticent man, think- 
ing and listening much, but saying little, pursuing 
his business systematically, studying the ground 
under his own feet, and turning a deaf ear to 
fabulous reports of great bonanzas in some dis- 
tant territory. The average prospector is never 
weary of intruding himself and his specimens 
upon your attention, but not so the reticent man, 
unless you are a capitalist and liable to buy his 
claim. Ask him if there is gold here, and he will 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, there is gold here.’” Ask him if he 
has made any great discovery, and he will say, 
‘None that’s worth while telling about,’’ and 
there the conversation will cease. 

He is devoted to his occupation, which may 
lead him a long and wearisome chase, or reward 
him with sudden wealth. Sometimes he works at 
ordinary labor; but it is only for a short season, 
and to acquire money to outfit him for another 
period of travel. With a party of three or four, a 
pack-horse or two with provisions, a pick for 
quarrying the ore, and a horn spoon for testing it, 
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he will penetrate wilds that would daunt a mis- 
sionary. Let a district be reclaimed from. the 
power of the Indians, and the first man to cross 
its borders is the prospector; or let an exploring 
party be organized to enter new territory, and he 
is the first to seek employment on its rolls. One 
in a hundred, by a happy combination of judg- 
ment and luck, becomes rich ; but the ninety-nine 
keep up their fruitless search for wealth until they 
meet death by disease or mishap in some secluded 
valley where there are no friends to bless them, or 
by assault in some bar-room brawl where there are 
no priests to shrive them. 

In this profession, so thronged with the igno- 
rant and unmethodical, there is still room for the 
truly scientific, and opportunity for educated young 
men who know geology, mineralogy, and metal- 
lurgical processes. Such are some of the mining 
engineers who are annually graduated from schools 
of technology in this and other countries. But 
they should be good-natured enough to disregard 
the scorn of the practical miners whom they meet, 
and tough and determined enough to make the 
first years of their life one continual picnic with- 
out the good eating and pleasant company that 
usually go with picnics. Nor should the young 
man, over confident and green, go West humming 
that good old song: 

The biggest lumps are top of ground 

Way out in Idaho, 
and expect to pick up nuggets as an Irishman digs 
potatoes. Wherever he may go he will find that 
he is upon the footsteps of some experienced pros- 
pector, a man who is hardy enough to endure any 
vicissitude, mountaineer enough to go anywhere, 
and practically scientific enough, in a rule-of- 
thumb way, to know when the rock has a favor- 
able tint and position, and working his little 
assay, to learn what the yield will be per ton, 
and what are the baser metals associated with the 
gold. 

If the novice attempts to go beyond the beaten 
paths, he is disgusted and defeated by hardship ; 
but all along the network of trails which cover 
the country, the boundary ledges have been in- 
spected by other eyes better fitted for judging 
prospects than his are. He realizes that nine out 
ten of the people in frontier life, farmer, teamster, 
hunter, herder, or tramps are prospectors by habit, 
and never lose an opportunity to break a piece of 
favorable rock, or wash a handful of promising 
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earth. Away back in the heart of rugged moun- 
tains, with strata broken, distorted, and mixed at 
all angles, where, perchance the edge of a precious 
vein may have been thrown to the surface, he finds 
an abandoned prospect-pit, the grave of buried 
hopes; and in the remote and shady cafion he 
stumbles over the deserted machinery of a placer 
claim that was. And finally his doubts and dis- 
appointment are complete when he meets some 
fellow-adventurer who has chased the will-o’-the- 
wisp of El Dorado from Alaska to Texas, and 
from 1849 to 1879, who was at Pike’s Peak, White 
Pine, and Panamint, and who is now deliberating 
whether to invest this season’s chances in Lead- 
ville, Snake River, or Bodie; who has personal 
reminiscences of all the prominent and peculiar 
characters who have been connected with the vari- 
ous stampedes of the last quarter of a century, 
what they made and what they lost, and who, 
after having narrowly escaped great fortune more 
times than he can count upon his fingers, is still 
restless, shiftless, and penniless, the possessor of a 
revolver and a roll of blankets which he carries 
slung over his shoulder. 

As the prospector is proverbially a poor man, 
and is generally impecunious in exact proportion 
to the number of mines he owns, or claims to 
own, his tools are necessarily of the simplest and 
cheapest kind. His test for gold is made in a 
horn spoon, which is a more delicate implement 
than an iron pan. It is asection of a cow’s horn, 
whose inner surface has been scraped and polished 
with a fragment of glass. In this the washing 
and amalgamation are done on a small scale, and 
to its customary use is perhaps due the origin of 
that mild and moral oath, ‘‘ By the Great Horn 
Spoon !’’ which was probably first invented in that 
general source of slang, namely, the miner’s camp. 

Should this preliminary test yield auspicious re- 
sults, a quantity of ore is mined and an arrastra‘is 
constructed, in which to crush the rock. This, 
though an apparatus of rude and wasteful methods, 
must serve until the wealth of the mine is fully 
demonstrated, roads are projected, and heavier 
and better machinery can be brought in. 

An arrastra is a circular enclosure with sides 
and bottom of rock, in the centre of which is 
grounded an upright pivot with a horizontal lever 
mortised on the top. To the long arm of this 
lever a horse is hitched; to the short lever-arm a 
huge boulder of stone is tied. The floor is cov- 











ered with fragments of ore, and the stone is 
dragged over them, crushing them fine; it is the 
old game of mortar and pestle over again. Then 
quicksilver is thrown in, an ounce of it for every 
prospective ounce of gold, and the crushing and 
grinding continue until the precious grains have 
amalgamated with the mercury. Finally, the sand 
is washed off, the amalgam is collected, its liquid 
component is strained away, and the gold remains, 

. But it is quite useless for one man of no money 
to attempt to work a quartz mine; the first cost 
of machinery and material is too great. Placer 
diggings are the poor man’s field, for here, with 
no other outfit than a sheetiron saucer and a 
shovel, he can go to work and pan out his daily 
wages. It is to the placers that the gold-hunting 
Chinamen resort, and a gang of these thrifty 
people will establish themselves in a gulch aban- 
doned by the whites on account of its poor dirt, 
and wash out their little fortunes, as fortunes go 
in China. 

Many of the most successful prospectors adopt 
the plan of merely uncovering new veins or reviv- 
ing old diggings, demonstrating their value to 
men of capital, selling them, and starting for new 
prospects immediately. After much deliberation 
I have concluded to do the same with my first 
mine. I have my whole plan of operations ma- 
tured, and have the mining laws by heart. When 
I shall have found my outcrop I shall note the 
direction of the vein, and judiciously stake out a 
claim of six hundred by fifteen hundred feet. 
This I shall record within twenty days, as the 
law requires. But the statute also commands that 
the lead must be worked to the worth of one hun- 
dred dollars the first year, else my neighbor may 
exercise his right and jump it. Here I hesitate, 
having neither the inclination to do the work nor 
the money to hire it done. Therefore I must 
dispose of my mine, and must make my prepara- 
tions accordingly. Placer or quartz, it must be 
‘‘salted.’’ In the former case I load my shot-gun 
with powder and gold dust, discharge the contents 
into the sand, bring on my victim, pan out a pro- 
fusion of colors, and sell. But if it be the latter, 
I drop a few twenty dollar gold pieces into the 
mill where my quartz is being crushed, grind them 
up, and afterwards invite the capitalist to examine 
that amalgam, please. Ob, my readers, am I not 
becoming infused with the spirit of that great 
West which Joaquin Miller loves to write about? 
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A BIT OF GAME. 
By M. E. G. 


FaIRTHORN BLAND was a handsome man, and 
his name fitted him as few names fit their owners. 
He sprang from generations of gentlemen, men 
whose lives had been notable careers in politics, 


when the politicians were the deliverers, not the | 


destroyers, of their country. He was born and 
brought up a gentleman—the position was every- 
where accorded him; yet one portion of his 


friends (?) often called him rascal, while his | 


sterner friends (again we may interrogate) at the 
club, called him Zamiel. Others there were, 


merely acquaintances, who called him Thorny | 


in speaking of him; for they had long since 
found him an unpleasant customer to handle 
without gloves—in other words they had to mind 
their p’s and q’s when associating with him; 
while his choicer lady friends called him Fairy. 
‘¢ There is something so irresistibly funny,’’ they 
said, in applying that name, Fairy Bland, to a 
man of his figure. These latter friends were not 


many; not because he was not admired by the | 
ladies, but because the ladies were not admired | 


by him. He was not a man born with an homage 
to the fair sex in his heart, yet he was none the 
less skilled in courteous attentions when it was 
the will of fitful fate to throw him with them; 
and notwithstanding his disinclination for their 
society, he was, under such circumstances, a mest 


insinuating young man. This fact, his invariable | 


good luck at cards, and his magnificent physique 
were what had gained him the name of Zamiel. 
So much for the first name, but more than all was 


he fitted by the name Bland. He was full six feet | 


tall, and so perfectly proportioned that he did not 
show his height; small, firm hands, white and 
smooth ; a well-shaped head ; broad brow; quiet, 
clear blue eyes; a Grecian nose, and a full, soft; 
blonde mustache, which when ke smiled (still 
with the same quiet eyes), exposed teeth like two 
rows of perfect corn. Always faultlessly clothed, 
all this constituted a mass of perfection which 
moved in a self-possessed, quiet manner, accord- 
ing entirely with the expression in the eyes. He 
took no especial interest in anything, and yet 
could not be accused of being apathetic. Such 
was Fairthorn Bland—v.¢e., in town. 


When in the country another trait developed 
itself, and on the whole rather the best one in the 
man. He was really fond of hunting. True, he 
never went so far into the wilds but that a few 
hours’ rail travel would bring him to a city, where 
with the changing of the coat the whole man was 
changed again, and the questionable naughty 
| friends who called him rascal were answered with 
the merest suspicion of a shrug, and some tender 
| attention altogether unanswerable. Once, how- 
| ever, he got fairly without the pale of humanity 
in search of a bit of game. It came about thus: 

At the club, in a room which had become almost 
| the private apartment of Zamiel and his particular 

friends, sat Richard Bolston, a man about fifty 
| years of age, waiting for ‘‘the rest’’ to come in. 
| He was lolling in a low upholstered chair near a 
| broad window. A heavy step on the walnut stair 
| without, and in walked Nat Hunter—thirty, tall, 
| slim, and quite a beau. 
**Ah! Hello,’’ said Hunter. 
‘* Deuced dull before we get at the cards,’’ an- 
| swered Bolston, a don vivant suffering lethargy 
| after too high a dinner. 
| How is it the, boys are not here? I thought I 
was late,’’ said Hunter. ‘*Oh, here they are,’’ 
continued he; ‘what kept you?” This was ad- 
dressed to Bland and a fourth companion, who 
accompanied him. The fourth one was Will 
Whitby, a young man suffering from an attach- 
ment for Bland. Whitby was by far the youngest 
of the party, in fact not yet long home from col- 
lege. He was, all things considered, rather an 
ingenious lad, and greatly out of place in this 

company, as it seemed each one really was. They 
| were an incongruous lot, evidently held together 
_ by circumstances rather than by any natural affin- 

ity for each other. 

‘What had liked to have proved its own anti- 
| dote, and kept us till the last trump—the heat,’’ 
| answered Will; and Bland, as he laid hat and 
| cane from out his hand added : 
| “Yes, this heat is enough to kill one who has 

nothing to do but endure it. I think I'll go 
| West, gunning.”’ ’ 
‘¢ Gunning !”’ cried Bolston, frightened at the 
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thought of being left alone. ‘‘ Gunning in Av- | 


gust !’’ 





him. Everything he touched prospered, and 
from an anxious, he became a happy, man. Two 


“‘'Yo-day is the twenty-seventh,’’ answered | or three years after this a sister of his in Boston 
Bland, “and I cannot get off before next week; | died, leaving her only child, a little girl, to his 
so you see it will be gunning in September.’’ care, He had the child expressed to him, and 

**Oh, well, go West, young man, go West!’’ | the evening the small baggage arrived he felt 


sung out Hunter. 

‘*Let up, Nat,’’ said Whitby; ‘‘ what'll we do 
without Zam ?”’ 

‘*Sure enough, old boy; you’d be lonely, 
wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“*Come, go along.’’ This was from Bland to 
Whitby, whose sorrowful tones had reached him. 


55 


| that his last wish had been gratified; for, con- 
trary to most men, he had more than once wished 
that one of his three boys had been a girl, so 
that his dear wife might have had a sweet com- 


panion. The little one was far from pretty; but 
her forehead told of a good brain, and her mouth, 
that most expressive of all the features, told of a 


“All right,’? from the delighted Whitby, and | good heart. Her bereaved condition won the 


** What are you going for?’’ from Bolston, came | 
in a breath. 
“ Bears,’’ answered Bland, and Hunter growled. 
‘¢ Suppose we all go and camp out,’’ suggested | 
Bolston, feeling the fire of earlier days upon him. 
An indifferent ‘‘ Come on !’’ was the only invi- 
tation extended by Bland, who may have hoped | 
to get rid of their companionship for a while ; but | 


if he did, one could not detect it. The cards | 
were taken up, shuffled, and dealt as methodically 
as usual, while all drew up for the game. 

In four days’ time their room knew them no 
more, and four gentlemen hanters were wending | 
their way to the far, far West after ‘a little game,”’ 
as Bland said to each friend who questioned him 
about the trip. 





Some years ago, affairs of which I have not the 
secret, took Mr. Elliot into the far, far West to 
live. His wife, who was a most charming and 
cultivated woman, accustomed to every luxury 
attainable in Gotham, and his three sons, as yet 
small boys, whom he had dreamed of bringing up 
as elegant gentlemen, formed his family. When 
misfortune came, all these hopes were changed. 
"Twas true, the wife was very delicate, and there- 
fore would not miss society much, while the moun- 
tain air into which they were going might prove a 
great benefit to her, also it might be a great physi- 
cal advantage to the growing boys. 

Looked at from this standpoint, things were not 
so black. He could have a tutor for the children, 
and when they grew up, if affairs progressed well, 
he could send them East to college. 

So Mr. Elliot comforted himself in this way, 
and moved into the wilds. Soon after getting | 
settled, it became evident that fortune was with | 
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sympathies of her friends, and her achievements, 


after joining the boys’ class, gained and secured 
their love and respect. Mr. Elliot often said that 
he believed if all were examined together, Sue 
would get into college ahead of the boys. 

Time rolled on, all grew up, and the boys really 


| went East, leaving the family in almost incon- 


ceivable desolation in their mountain fastness. 
Sue and her aunt took daily walks, short ones, to 
be sure, but pleasant, for she was always studying 
to make her aunt happy. Sue also helped the 
time away by continuing her studies. She was 
fond of both botany and geology, and occasionally 
in these pursuits she took long walks by herself. 

About this time it was that the club party started 
on their hunting expedition, and in these very 
mountains, not many miles from Mr. Elliot’s soli- 
tary house, they pitched their camp. They had 
been there some time, when one day while out 
the rest of the party thought they had enough 
work for one day, and proposed going back to 
camp. 

Bland told them to go, but that he was going 
‘¢a little further in this direction.’’ 

‘* What for?’’ said Hunter. 

‘© A little game,” quietly answered Bland. 

**Isn’t this bear enough for to-day ?’’ queried 
Bolston. 

‘*Let me go too,’’ said Whitby ; ‘‘ it isn’t safe 
for you to go alone.” 

‘* Dear boy,”’ said Bland, who in consequence 
of ten years’ seniority, and ten times the strength 
of mind of his young friend, treated him like a 


| child, ‘‘go with the rest. I’ve a mind to be 


alone. I'll scare up a little game, and get back 
in time for the steaks.”’ 
Ah, Fairthorn Bland! fate will deal you a full 
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386 A BIT OF GAME. 








hand this game; but if one can judge by your life 
thus far, it will be the exception which you will 
fail to play well. 

He pushed along slowly for a mile or two, when 
suddenly something created a great commotion 
just above him, and before he had time to prepare 
for defence there fell into his arms as solid a piece 
of game of one hundred and forty-two pounds 
avoirdupois as it was ever any hunter’s fortune to 
capture. Sue in one of her walks had wandered 
along a projecting ledge, thinking herself quite 
too sure-footed to run any risk of danger, and 
little dreaming of any one wandering in the vi- 
cinity, but a loose stone had thrown her and sent 
her rolling down, she supposed to her death. In- 
deed, it was little short of a miracle that a human 
being should have been there to save her. And 
such a human being! Was he human, or was it 
a shade? Adonis himself? The first question 
flashed through her mind as she was caught; the 
last shadowed itself as she fainted away. In his 
hunter’s dress Fairthorn Bland was enviably hand- 
some; perhaps as good a model for a modern 
Adonis as could be found. And here is what he 
thought in his quiet way: 

‘Well, here she is. By —, they’re every- 
where ;’’ then another look as her consciousness 
returned, and, ‘‘ it’s a frank face ; I wonder if she’s 
hurt ?”’ 

Then Sue had fairly come to, and extending 
as kindly and courteous assistance as if he vener- 
ated her for that she was a woman, he relieved her 
in his peculiar quiet way of all embarrassment, 
making her feel perfect confidence and composure 
in his care. He relieved her, too, of much pain, 
by bearing on his strong arm most of the weight 
that would otherwise have fallen on a slightly- 
sprained ankle, and thus assisted her home. At 
the door she begged him to come in and meet her 
aunt and uncle, to whom, she assured him, the 
sight of a stranger would be a great treat; but he 
plead hunting friends, probably hunting around 
for him by this time, and promised, as he had her 
permission, to call in a few days to learn of her 
recovery. Then he went back to camp, the same 
quiet fellow as ever; he doubtless did a great deal 
of thinking on this return way, but not being a 
hero of fiction he didn’t tell it all to the trees; 
he was not given to talking much when he had 
people to talk to, and not at all when alone. 
Consequently, however much he thought, the 





world was none the wiser; neither were his friends, 
for that evening he ate the steaks and played the 
regular game of cards in the same quiet way, and 
with the invariable good luck. In a couple more 
days the camp was broken up. Bolston had to 
get back to business; he was a lawyer. Nat 
Hunter also thought it advisable to return, for the 
fortune he was engaged to had come to town, and 
was growing impatient of his absence. 

So they all arrived, bag and baggage, at the 
depot whence the through train departed for the 
East. When all were aboard and seated, Bland 
surprised them with: 

‘* Well, good-by, boys; God bless you. I think 
I'll go on a little further West. You can write to 
me, Will, to this place poste restante.”’ 

‘“*Why, Zamiel, what does this mean?’’ from 
Hunter. 

‘Hello! what the deuce now,’’ from Bolston ; 
and an amazed ‘‘ You don’t mean it!’’ from 
Whitby, were simultaneous exclamations from the 
astonished group. Bland had bought the tickets, 
and given each theirs, reserving this piece of infor- 
mation till the train came into the depot; there 
was no time to talk about it now, so off they were 
whirled, wondering what had come over him. 
The last word of explanation that they heard 
through the car window was: 

‘* What am I going for? Oh, just for a little 
game. Will buy you some.”’ 

But he only went as much further West as Mr. 
Elliot’s house, where many were the happy hours 
of permitted courtship he passed ; for having proved 
the old addage that ‘‘ the devil is a gentleman,’’ he 
went further and substantiated that statement of 
the melancholy dame, that ‘‘ the devil hath power 
to assume a pleasing shape,’’ and thereby won the 
good opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, and, what 
was more to his mind, that of Sue, whom he de- 
clared, alluding to her falling into his arms from 
above, the gods had sent him. And then it came 
about that they became engaged. 

In a few weeks Bland urged the necessity of re- 
turning to the city, and as a matter of course was 
unwilling to leave Sue behind him; as usual he 
quietly gained his purpose, Sue being easily won 
to consent, for she thought that he had an unde- 
niable right to the life he had saved. As she 
looked at him the day she became his precious 
wife, she thought she knew full well that her first 
vision was from another world, and that if he were 
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not Adonis indeed, he was, like him, worthy the | It would be too painful; but this I know, various 
love of a goddess. How she lived to learn the | quarters of the world have known him since, and 
difference I need not tell, nor how she died after | he still roves, in the same quiet, conquering way 
bearing the knowledge in her heart several years. | that he did when he went West for a little game. 
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Younc Iraty, especially of late, has been break- | standing on the little green plateau by the side of 
ing the hearts of all who are in love with the poetry | his birthplace, against the background of dolomite 
of associations. » heights, the foun- 
Besides the inhe- tain round which 
rent beauty in the Titian must have 
old work which is played as a little 
being destroyed child, which he 
every year, there must have watched 
vanishes with such from the old kitch- 
destructions the en-window, as the 
added poetry cattle came in 
which each year, herds, morning 
and each season of and evening, to 
each year, has drink from its 
stamped on the stone lip. Young 
stone or marble Italy saw nothing 
surface, the har- worth preserving 
mony and tone in such an associ- 
that age, nature ation, but unhap- 
working upon art, pily was not inac- 
alone can give. tive in her obtuse- 
Young Italy ruth- ness. She wished 
lessly carts away to erect something 
the houses from accordant with her 
the Ponte-alle- own taste, in a 
Grazie in Flor- spot of world-wide 
ence, she destroys interest (a spot 
romantic foun- whose chief inte- 
tains in Rome, rest lies in the 
and to say nothing thought of what it 
of the wholesale looked like four 
sacrilege commit- centuries ago), 
ted by restoration and the result of 


and destruction in Young Italy’s ef- 
Venice, Torcello, forts is, in place 


and Murano, she of the old foun- 
climbs with youth- 2 te “== tain, a modern 
ful, brutal energy Tes Carueeeat, at Cowon. one in the taste 
up into the quiet of the age, spot- 
Cadore mountains, and ruins, for the poet or the | ting with its crude newness the mellowed tone of 
artist, the aspect of the spot where Titian was | the scene, and vulgarizing with a suggestion of 
born, rooting up, we are told, the old fountain | sight-seeing a most beautiful and romantic land- 
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388 IN COLOGNE 
scape. England cannot boast of much more re- 
finement in such matters, Each year brings about, 
notwithstanding the Anti-Restoration Society, 
some fresh destruction, which depresses with a 
sense of cruelty, and disheartens all hopes for 
better things in the future. To say nothing of 
graver and more important destructions, why could 
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air, dwarfing all other buildings for many miles 
around it. Still, whatever may be the impulse, 
there is in the undertaking a spirit of reverence 


|.for an idea, and the acknowledgment of the great- 


not the inoffensive little fountain in the Temple | 


Gardens be left to tell its little story of a past; or 
the funny old vestry in Kensington, guarded by 
quaint figures—two pretty bits of color in the old 
street—be left us, to make a link with the old 
palace behind? ‘The same answer is always given ; 
utility must not be sacrificed to unpractical fan- 
cies. As if there was no practical use in that feel- 
ing of love of early associations and reverence for 


the past, for the beauty that age, and age alone, | 


can add to any monument, to any human thought 
worked out in art! letting alone the unsatisfactory 
answer which must be given to this question—If 
we pull down, can we build up again as well? In 
these days of machinery, the art we have alive in 
us has all retired into picture-making and statue- 
making. No longer in every-day buildings or 
street ornamentation can we find an idea sponta- 


which was second nature in former times, and put 
into shape by the hand of workers also imbued by 
such an instinctive faculty. There is no denying 
the fact that we are yearly thoughtlessly destroy- 
ing what, in the nature of things, we cannot re- 
cover in any form. The world has moved away 
from the conditions which allowed of the con- 


ness of the idea. The plan has not been changed. 
No modern German has dared to try and improve 
the conception which, six hundred years ago, a 
now nameless enthusiast—a giant architect—im- 
agined and drewdown. The greatest ideas attack 
so many sides of human sympathy, that it is sel- 
dom but one side is found, sooner or later, to re- 
spond to the greatest efforts of genius; and in 
whatever spirit it is completed, however different 
are the religious feelings of the workmen who be- 
gan on the foundations in 1248, and those who 
are finishing the pinnacles in 1879, once finished, 
the plan worked out, it exists for all the world—a 
standard of imaginative grasp, courageous enthu- 
siasm, and yearning devotion to a higher being, 
the loftiest shrine of Gothic feeling in the world. 
Let us be grateful to the Germans that they have 
not only connected the two detached pieces of 
building, two colossal fragments intercepted by 
masses of old houses—the condition the cathedral 


| was in when the century began—but that they 
neous and original, framed by the artistic faculty 


struction of these things, and we ought to realize | 


the impossibility of repeating them. 


But there is one spot in Europe which the most | 


melancholy of the anti-restorers should flock to 


and take comfort in, where not only no destruc- | 


tion is going on, but at present construction in 
honor of the past. ‘The Cologne Cathedral is to 
be finished next year. The sound of the hammers 
and tools that began its foundation six hundred 
years ago, is to cease, they say, in August, 1880, 
leaving complete this greatest poem in stone the 
world possesses. 
pride more than from religious devotion, that the 
Germans have for so many years been spending 
large sums of money on the finishing of this great 


work; certainly the feeling of the Cologne Cathe- | 


dral is not repeated in any modern work in the 
town or country over which it soars high into the 


Perhaps it is from a spirit of | 


have completed the plan faithfully to the original 
conception. 

As you mount the hilly street from your hotel, 
and confront the huge pile and feel the influence 
of its extraordinary beauty, this idea of an un- 
known poet whose work breathes up into spaces 
of blue sky and masses of white, luminous cloud, 
leaving the roofs of houses at its base, dwarfing 
the town around it, a romantic, almost mythical 
interest seems to attach one to it. How strange 
to hear the sound of the hammers as you pass the 
sheds clustered round the base, and listen to the 
ring of the tools echoing far away above in those 
labyrinths of scaffolding that still enclose the airy 
heights of the spires; how strange to think those 
hand-workers are still constructing the idea of a 
master who had but one human life six hundred 
years ago! What thousands of hands, used for 
how many years on the conception of one brain ! 
Is that one brain conscious that its work is so 
nearly completed, that the plan it conceived has 
taken form and size, and that it has risen far up 
into the air, the greatest poem in stone the world 
has ever seen? Is this an infant effort of a brain 
and heart which for six hundred years since has 


been developing fresh powers in another world? 
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The whole building gives the feeling of rising and 
lifting itself up away from the town; from its tour- 
ist life of comfortable, crowded hotels, from its 
commercial life of busy traffic and screeching 
trains and steamers, from the echo of the life of 
modern Paris, the ideal of the dourgeoiste of Eu- 
rope, the materialist life of pleasure, show, and 
comfort—this Gothic shrine would seem to spring 
up away from all this. The flying buttresses 
alone in the design, like arms outstretched around 
it, holding on to pinnacled staves, seem to fix it 
down. ‘lhe richness, the intricacy, the elabora- 
tion, these are all beautiful and admirable, but 
they are but details in the service of that feeling 
of upward yearning and longing, the pure poetry 
of Gothic art. As the height of the dome rises 
above the dwelling-houses around it, so the eleva- 
tion of that feeling of devotion must have risen 
above material interests in the soul of the inventor 
of this great poem. Where, in our modern life, 
is the fervor, so secure in its aim, so settled in its 
faith, so enthusiastic in its force? This is the 
genius of the old masters. We have art-genius 
enough, but art not elevated by some faith enthu- 


siastically believed in has never and will never | 
create works such as this, unquestionably great, | 


which impresses, consciously or unconsciously, 

every human soul coming under its influence. 
Leaving the sunlight on the Platz outside, and 

passing through the small swing-door, you find 


yourself in cool spaces of shadowed height. The | 


Gothic feeling is even more impressively, because 
more simply, expressed here, than in the richer, 
more elaborate building outside, the casement of 
the shrine. Inside, the sense of being drawn 
higher and higher is even greater. ‘The eye un- 
consciously rises, as the pillars seem to be atten- 
uated and stretch away above the sight. ‘The roof 
is nowhere, the eye seldom reaches it. There isa 
general sense of overshadowing, but it is far above ; 
the sense of springing upwards has no limit. ‘The 
completeness of Greek perfection, the self-con- 
tained power which produces perfect harmony, is 
not here, nor the ornamented art of the Renais- 
sance; but a spirit, a soul, has built itself into 
pillars which soar with almost an exaggeration of 
height; the courage for such a successful exag- 


. . “ff t 
geration of proportion means a strength outside 


and beyond human reason. To realize in stone 
such a yearning upwards of the spirit means more 
than genius for art, though this is present in its 








highest constructive power; it means the genius 
of religious devotion, inspiration. It is the purity 
and directness of aim in this art which separates 
it, and elevates it above all more recent art of the 
kind; the spirit of it makes even that of Albert 
Diirer’s magnificent windows modern, fantastic, 
and worldly. The saints in these are mixed up 
with heraldry, the Maria with kings and poten- 
tates, the materials of the robes of the devotional 
are patterned over with the richest designs, the 
colors are gorgeous, they are triumphs of art ; but 
sit down on one of the seats below them, and turn 
towards the vistas of pillars, and you feel how 
much more elevated and simpler is the feeling of 
the earlier work, in those cross avenues of stony 
stems flecked with colored sunlight, and pierced 
with the jewels of old glass, like the points of light 
that dazzle through thick foliage from the setting 
sun. This older glass, two hundred years more 
ancient than that of Albert Diirer, has in it no 
design that can be distinctly traced from below ; 
but mysterious jets of solemn color, through which 
the sun has pierced for five hundred years, dazzle 
round the loftiest pillars like crowns of jewels. 
Moving across the church towards the old en- 
trance, you come upon the huge stone image of 
St. Christopher, struggling through the floods, 


_ yearning, enthusiastic, happy, guided by the smil- 


ing child, seeing the further side, the goal where 
the burden will be t ken off and a truth unveiled. 
Here, again, is the purest spirit of the Gothic ; 
alse in the group of the Pieta, found under the 
houses which for centuries divided the tower from 
the chancel. The expression of the faces, roughly 
sculptured, in this group is gentle and dignified, 
the sorrow in them simple and grave, the devotion 
tender and pitying. The whole group, however, 
is smothered with large paper roses, a breath of 
the devotion of the nineteenth-century Catholics. 
Sitting in view of the St. Christopher, we see also 
a little doll, very old, and decked with queenly 
robes and numberless gold and jeweled trinkets. 
Seven candles are burning by her side, seven signs 
of faith in the Cologne Catholics that the Virgin 
will cure their sick children. If it isa leg that 
causes the illness, a little wax leg is brought and 
hung beneath her shrine, on which she stands in 
a glass case; if an arm, a wax arm; if it is a gen- 


' eral illness, a wax image of a whole baby. If the 
children recover, the Virgin is rewarded by having 
a brooch, or a ring, or a cross hung on to her, 
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This, surely, can hardly be the practice of the | 


Germans we meet at our fad/e a’ hote. These look 
so very unsuperstitious, so much too knowing, for 
any such faith as this. Probably such customs are 
chiefly kept up by the peasant class. But is this 
feeling less enlightened than the materialist view 





SWEET-BRIER. 


tion and the enlightenment of the spirit who, 
living in what is called the dark ages, created this 
marvel of architecture, this poem of Gothic feel- 
ing, the Cologne Cathedral. We leave it with a 
sense that humanity seems purer, higher, worthier 
for having counted among its creatures such a 


of life? Both assuredly fall far short of the eleva- | brain and such a soul as the inventor of it. 


SWEET-BRIER. 
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THE sheep bleat piteously on the wold; 
The brier-roses’ wands 

Are tangled in the soft threads of their fleece, 
Holding it as with hands. 

And all around, the air is fragrant with 
The sweetness from bruised leaves ; 

The feet of the mild creatures tread them down, 


And the fresh air receives, 


The secret essence—sweet beyond all scents. 
Oh, faint, sweet brier-rose, 

Some secret fe/¢ by us, and not yet Zo/d, 
May thy pink lips disclose! 

Our “ pearls” we are forbidden to cast down 
Under the trampling hoof, 

But over all the world, rare hearts give out 


Their secret life in proof, 


They have not taken to themselves the thought 
That any secret vein 

Of sweetness hidden in their heart of hearts 
Was theirs—just to retain. 

The Brier’s perfume, trodden out by hoofs, 
‘Touches, in no sense, those 

Zhat trod! and yet how grateful unto men— 


Thy fragrance—brier-rose ! 


And it may be, when our poor heart is hurt, 
Higher Intelligence 
Takes note. It needeth bruising of the heart, 


Ere half its perfume thence 
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Floats out, a subtle presence, keenly felt, 
At least, by men who will 

Let the Sou/ reach through all her fine, white nerves, 
And who bid Sezse be still. 


Are we so wise to always count our pearls? 
Are we so wise to test 

The fitness of the souls to whom we give? 
The wild rose gives her best 

In answer to the treading of rough hoofs; 
And all the pasture-lands, 

And all the windings of the woodland paths, 


As if some angel-hands 


Iiad swung their censers, are so sweet, so sweet! 
There nothing is beside 
As sweet and simple as the brier-rose, 


Save heart that ne’er denied 


(In thought) the drops of sweetness wrung from it, 
Or crushed out in the press 
Of careless feet. True hearts make their own pearls, 


Whenever, in the stress 


Of woe, or fear, they send the pure tears forth. 
How many drops exude 

From every heart. Are any really lost? 
Few of the multitude 

Notice their gleam, or stay their feet at all, 
Yet angels note our tears; 

For heaven’s “ Golden Vials” are they kept 


Garnered with the Saints’ prayers. 
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Having seen in several papers the question | 


from France by the Revolution. The Hoffmans, 


asked, ‘* Was Talleyrand ever in this country ?”’ | | Duers, and Verplancks were notably beneficent to 


send you the following reminiscence. 
historical proof of his having been in Philadel- 
phia; but I think nothing is publicly known of 
his stay in New York. 

I have often heard members of the old Knicker- 
bocker families of New York speak of this most 
remarkable man, perhaps the most remarkable of 


any who passed through the stormy period of the | 


great Revolution of France. After the death of 
the ill-fated Maria Antoinette and Louis XVLI., 
Talleyrand, who had favored the popular party, 
foreseeing the wild savagery to which events were 
tending, made his escape to England. Prior to 
this he had been sent by the monarchical party of 
France to that country in the hope of obtaining 
such countenance from the throne as might allay 
the rising animosity of the people. In this he was 
unsuccessful; and now, seeking England as a fugi- 
tive, sprinkled as it were with the bloody shower 
that had destroyed a legitimate ruler, the British 
monarch was too forcibly reminded of Charles I. 
and the possible fate of kings. He ordered the 
great diplomat to leave the country. 

In this emergency Talleyrand sailed for the 
United States, and landed in New York about 
three years after the death of Louis, having in the 
meantime suffered many perils from the prevailing 
changes and disorders of his native country. He 
was entertained some time by Judge Hoffman, 
father of the distinguished poet, Charles F. Hoff- 
man, and of the no less distinguished jurist, Ogden 
Hoffman, whose eloquence was for years the pride 
of the New York bar. 

In the hospitable mansion of Judge Hoffman, 
Talleyrand was thrown into the society of the 
elite of New York, and could not fail to absorb 
the best ideas of constitutional government. It 
is the custom of our people to speak of him as a 
political trickster, such as our own country has 
too often developed. This is a great mistake. 
He was by no means so considered by the honorable 
and able men with whom he associated while in this 
country, who did not fail to appreciate the genius 
of a man who had the welfare of his country at 
heart, while they no less respected the profound 
sagacity of a statesman, who may be called the 
greatest ‘‘trimmer’’ of modern times. ‘To justify 
the character, it must be remembered that French 
politics are of a somewhat capricious as well as 
dangerous character. 

The old families of New York were not wanting 
in hospitable courtesy to the many fugitives driven 


There is | 


them. When I came to New York, so many 
years afterwards, Talleyrand was often the sub- 
ject of remark by members of these families, who 
retained a traditional memory of his witty and 
varied conversation, and that grace of manner 
that so much obviated the impression of a lame- 
ness which had unfitted him for military service. 
Nothing is more evanescent than the bon mots 
of a wit. Of the many repeated as the sayings of 
Talleyrand, I will give one which is so good, 
witty, and suggestive, that it ought to be kept 
current: ‘It is bad to be weak; but to be weak 
and wicked is unpardonable.’”’ 
EvizaABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Can you, or any of your readers, inform me as 


| to the origin of the term ‘‘ City by the Sea,’’ so 
| generally applied to Atlantic City? A corres- 





pondent of the Evening Star of this city gave a 
theory upon the subject last summer; but I hap- 
pen to know that it is not a correct one, 


Philadelphia, Pa. M. 


Will you inform your art readers, or at least 
one of them, whether in the whole history of 
ancient or modern architecture ‘ embroidery’’ 
was ever used as a /erm, and in what particular? 
Also please refer me to the authority where such 
information may be found. J. M. R. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Embroidery and tapestry (which although closely resem- 
bling each other in many instances, are not the same, one 
being the work of the needle, the other of the loom) were 
both extensively used in the Middle Ages for convenience 
and for ornament; the existing remains of the houses and 
even of the churches of that period, often appear poor and 
bald for want of the necessary furniture, which the architect 
always calculated upon being in its proper place. Every 
doorway had a piece of tapestry or embroidery hanging over 
it (as is still the fashion in Italy); the walls were hung with 
tapestry ; the cushions were covered with rich embroidery, 
both in houses and churches; the back of the high seat in 
the hall and of the stalls in the churches were hung with 
embroidery or tapestry. The carved and painted diaper 
patterns which we so often find are only an imitation of the 
original tapestry or embroidery, of which Ypres was the prin- 


| cipal seat of manufacture from a period as early as the fourth 


century, or earlier, as, according to the local history, the 
Romans found it established there. Allowing this to be 
doubtful, it is certain that in the eleventh century Queen 
Matilda and her maidens, or the nuns of Bayeux, on her 
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foundation, were employed in working the embroidery which 
still exists, and is now carefully preserved in the museum 
there. Before that time the Anglo-Saxon ladies were cele- 
brated for their skill in embroidery or needlework, as their 
husbands were for working in the precious metals, long 
before the custom of carving the stone for the sake of orna- 
ment was introduced. The Ofus Anglicanum, or needle- 
work, was celebrated and eagerly sought for even at Rome 
and at Byzantium. 

Although not strictly architectural, embroidery was one of 
the customary ornaments of buildings of all descriptions 
throughout the Middle Ages, which in richness and taste of 
their furniture and decorations far surpassed any modern 


’ 


work,  Parker’s Glossary of Terms” will give you full 


information on the subject. It is an English work, pub- 
lished in London. 


Brave Betty Montgomery.—In the Revo- 
lutionary days of our country, when the fierce and 
cruel Tarleton with his minions waged a savage 
war against the Southern colonists, the women of 
the South gave as many proofs of their bravery as 
did their fathers, brothers, and sons, though proved 
in a different manner. ‘Tarleton, as it is known, 
was literally hated by those whom he persecuted 
with a mean and treacherous cruelty foreign to 
the nature of a true soldier or any great-souled 
human being. As daring deeds are often insti- 
gated by antagonistic feelings towards a brutal 
coward, the women of South Carolina, the land 
of Hampton, were urged onward to do and dare. 
Not far from the site of the flourishing village of 
Newberry resided a family by the name of Mont- 
gomery. A daughter of that house and goodly 
name, was a tall, graceful girl of seventeen sum- 
mers. She was a brunette, having in her cheeks 
the rich color that roses wear in the fullness of 
their beauty. Her eyes were black and lustrous ; 
her hair, too, was black as the wing of a raven; 
to the attractions of her person were joined those 
of a spirit so modest, so gentle, and yet so brave 
as to make her the fit subject of song and story 
for time to come. 

‘rhis was Betty Montgomery, a staunch young 
Whig who did some good service in the cause she 
espoused. Mounted upon her fleet-footed, clean- 
limbed black steed she forded the rivers constantly 
to communicate with the commanders of the Whig 
camps. She watched each opportunity to gather 
news of the Tories, which she promptly divulged 
to the opposing force. Her black horse was not, 
however, her only friend in these enterprising 
journeys of war; an old servant of the Montgomery 
family was her constant and trusty confidant. His 
name was Jack, and to his ready tongue and scorn 
of truth-telling she was often indebted for success. 
Like most of his race, he had fair words for the 
people of all parties, and consequently black Jack 
was deemed by the Tories to be loyal to the core 
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of his heart. This pretty heroine had an under- 
standing with the Whigs to the effect that she 
would often seem to be fleeing from them, and 
when apprised of the approach of the Tories she 
would mount her horse and dash off at a rapid 
rate. Jn reply to the questioning of the Tories 
regarding his young mistress, black Jack would 
say: ‘* Miss Betty, she feered you was Whigs, an’ 
dat you was gwine fur ter take dat dar hoss 0’ 
hern.’’? The Tories would frequently find her at 
home, and then, although bright and talkative 
upon some subjects, upon anything relating to the 
cause in which she was so deeply interested she 
was rather reticent. 

The fords used by Betty Montgomery were 
those unfamiliar to the Tories, but well known to 
her and the people of that neighborhood. Her 
crossing-place on the Broad River was below the 
mouth of the Tiger, at a ford only known to the 
immediate neighbors. Lyle’s Ford was the one 
commonly used, and this was alternately guarded 
by the Whigs and the Tories. Just before the 
battle of the Cowpens this brave girl ran along 
the east side of the Broad River to visit the heroic 
General Morgan. She sought him for the purpose 
of warning him of the-approach of the British. 
In this battle the infamous Tarleton was defeated, 
and much was perhaps due to the keen-witted and 
loyal Betty Montgomery. for the aid given to the 
American general. It was after the battle of the 
Cowpens that Tarleton, endeavoring to win the 
good opinion of a fair rebel, praised the bravery 
of Colonel Washington, and expressed regret that 
he had not seen him, whereupon the witty lady 
reminded him that he might have seen that daunt- 
less young soldier, had he looked behind him 
when escaping from the field of Cowpens. 

ESMERALDA BOoYLe. 





The Effect of Cloud Areas on the Atmosphere.— 
The sudden changes from extreme heat to chilliness causes 
infinite wonderment (beside an infinitude of colds from the 
very suddenness of the change) as to the reason why. 
Whether the form of the vapors which crown the summit of 
a cloud-pile results from the radiation of electrical force 
acting ata certain distance, or is merely the result of con- 
densation caused by the chilling of the cloud mass on the 
surrounding air, is an interesting, though difficult fact to 
decide; the relation existing between different cloud masses 
not having as yet largely engaged the attention of meteoro- 
logists. Even when these masses are similar in species there 
is much difficulty ; but it is greater still when these are dis- 
similar, ¢.g., those of strata and cumulus, 

Maury and others say the sudden formation of hail or 
snow must often be attended by a noticeable decrease in the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. This decrease 
is in agreement with, and corroborates the mechanical 
theory of heat so fully enunciated by Tyndal in his “ Heat 
as Mode of Motion.” The part played by electricity in 
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regard to the origin of the stifling and oppressive atmos- 
phere preceding thunder storms must be very powerful, 


whether acting directly or indirectly. The sensations many | 
persons experience at such times doubtlessly result from the | 


influence of the electric fluids in the body upon those outside 
of it. 

The passage of a large bank of cirro-cumulus will cause a 
falling of the temperature of the air beneath, and this can be 
accounted for by supposing the particles of the clouds are in 
a transition state, changing rapidly from half-frozen water to 
the vaporous state of cumulus or nimbus—half-frozen, be- 
cause cirro-cumulus clouds rarely show the various forms of 
cirrus-prismatic effects, which would be the case if composed 
of ice crystals. The conclusion therefore is justified that it 
is a transition cloud between cirrus (proper, ice cloud) and 
some other watery species, ¢.g., cumulus or strata, which 
causes the sudden and hard-to-endure atmospheric changes 
to which our summer heats are liable; sometimes simply 
affecting the air beneath in its passage through the heavens, 
wind driven; sometimes descending in sudden, unexpected 
hailstones, cutting down, as lately in our own vicinity, the 
standing grains upon hundreds of fields ripe for the harvest, 
and laying low vegetable and fruit produce of all sorts just 
ready to gather for the markets, sending dismay to the heart 
of the farmer, and raising the prices in a quick succession of 
cause and effect. M. F. 





Aztecs’ Bronze Instruments.—When the Spanish in- 
vaders entered Mexico they found the Aztecs using bronze 
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implements, but discovered nothing like iron. America 
furnishes the only example in comparatively modern times 
of an age of bronze, although in the earlier ages the bronze 
period preceded in every instance that of iron in the nations 
of the old world. Iron is not traced in Egypt before the 
twelfth dynasty, four thousand years ago. Cleopatra’s Needle 
was made during this epoch, and was most likely a huge 
monolith hewn from the parent rock at Syene, and orna- 
mented with hieroglyphs without the aid of iron tools, The 
Aztecs used stone implements almost as much as those made 
of bronze, and from Obsidian, a black, volcanic glass, they 
made knives.and other tools, just as our Oregon Indians do 
to-day. All analogy proves that in all lands the bronze age 
was preceded by an epoch in which stone, bone, or wood 
were the instruments for labor, Yet with these implements 
they appear to have done good work, as the Cliff villages 
of our far Western territories and the wonders found in the 
regions of the pre-Mexican Aztec abode proves, since they 
still remain monuments of an unknown age, and of an until 
now unsuspected people. 

That some intercourse once subsisted between Ancient 
Egypt and Western America seems probable from the simi- 
larity of the pyramids and sculpture and other coincidences; 
the worship of the jackal, for instance; also the remarkable 
likeness of many words of the Aztec language used in Old 
Mexico, or Anahuac (land by the water side) as it was 
called, to words used in Southern Europe, and especially in 
Egypt. 

M.. %. 
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Woman’s Dress.—A lady contributor in a late number 
of the American Socialist writes thus pointedly upon the 
subject of woman’s dress : 

As to the question of the sexes, I think that woman’s love 
of dress is the stamp of her inferiority. It ends the discus- 
sion with me. I can’t respect my sex as I do the other 
while we are such creatures of dress. Here a man and his 
wife are projecting a journey. The man is equipped in an 
hour, and his attention is free for the higher considerations 
of the occasion; but the woman must have a week for her 
preparations, and starts off fagged out with shopping, and 
dressmaking, and packing. Go to Wilhelmj’s concert. The 


change his spots; I only say it is something which stamps 
her inferiority. If you quote revelation, I will quote Nature. 
According to Nature man should be appareled in brighter 
colors and with more fanciful decorations than a woman, 
and should think more of his appearance. See the peacock, 
and gobbler, and rooster, and the male bird generally. The 
lion cultivates a flowing mane, but the lioness wears her hair 
as meek as a Methodist. The human female seems to have 
lost her natural prestige, and is fain to make herself attrac- 
tive in meretricious ways. Imagine a man compressing his 


| ribs with stays or trammeling his legs with skirts, let alone 


gentlemen performers are not distinguished at all by their | 


dress, unless it is by their simplicity. Wilhelmj’s black coat 
is buttoned across his vest up to his collar, and his wrist- 
bands are quite inconspicuous. 
in dragging a peacock’s tail unspread, and tattooed from 
head to foot with colors and frills and embroidery. What 


But the lady singer comes | 


is a wedding toa woman? It isa bride’s satins and laces | 


and jewels. The sentiment of the circumstance is all 
smothered in dress. She can neither feel solemn nor gay— 
she is a spectacle of clothes. You bring me Scripture for 


her relief: “Can a maid forget her ornament or a bride her 


attire ?”’ 


rs 


| 
| 
| 


| non, 
I don’t say she can, any more than a leopard can | 


swathing them after the mummy fashion of to-day. Imagine 
him spending an hour every morning in fixing his hair for a 
day-long torment. He will have his dress subservient to 
health and comfort, and freedom of breath and motion. 
You say he is in bondage to the changes of fashion as well 
as women are. But he contrives to keep these conditions 
intact. His new styles are not allowed to intrench on his 
comfort and health, and the highest interests of life. If he 
change the cut of his hair, he still keeps the sweetness and 
unconsciousness of short locks; he does not let them grow 
inconveniently long, or canker his head with a frouzy chig- 
If he changes the fashion of his coat it is almost un- 
noticeable, and you may be sure it is at no sacrifice of ease. 
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His pantaloons may be cut a little more bagging or a little 
more statuesque, but never with trails or any impediment to 
his natural gait. His hat is always the same serviceable 
sun-shade, and his cap the same protection from the weather, 
no matter what the details of style. Well, you say that 
the women dress to please the men, and if women are foolish 
men make them so. My answer to that is, that men are as 
fond of pleasing women as women are of pleasing men, and 
more so; but they have wit enough to accomplish their object 
without the monstrous sacrifices women make. Whether 
any amount of education and opportunity will give women 
this wit, or diminish the advantage man has gained, remains 
to be seen, 


What to Teach Boys.—A philosopher has said that 
true education for boys “ is to teach them what they ought 
to know when they become men.”’ What is it they ought to 
know then? First, to be true, to be genuine. No education 
is worth anything that does not include this. A man had 
better not know how to read, he had better never learn a 
letter in the alphabet and be true and genuine in intention, 
in action, rather than, being learned in all sciences and lan- 
guages, to be at the same time false in heart and counterfeit 
in life. Above all things, teach the boy that truth is more 
than riches, more than culture, more than earthly power or 
position. Second, to be pure in thought, language and life, 
pure in mind and body. An impure man, young or old, 
poisoning the society where he moves with indecent stories 
and impure example, is a moral ulcer, a plague spot, a leper, 
who ought to be treated as the lepers of old, who were ban- 
ished from society, and compelled to cry, ** Unclean!” as a 
warning to save others from the pestilence. Third, to be 
unselfish, to care for the feelings and comforts of others; 
to be generous, noble, and manly. This will include a 
genuine reverence for the aged, and things sacred. Fourth, 
to be self-reliant and self-helpful, even from early childhood; 
to be industrious always, and self-supporting at the earliest 
proper age. ‘Teach them that all honest work is honorable, 
and that an idle, useless life of dependence on others is dis- 
graceful. When a boy has learned these four things, when 
he has made these ideas a part of his being, however young 
he may be, however poor, or however rich, he has learned 
some of the most important things he ought to know when 
he is a man. 


Propriety among Girls.—One of the editors of the 
Chicago Standard, a religious paper, in charging many of 
our young women with “ mannishness,” quotes from a re- 
cently published letter from London, to show that this char- 
acteristic prevails in England as well as in this country. 
Thus: “Olive Logan writes that it is really the fact that 
jaunty English girls are now raising the hat by way of 
acknowledging a bow, the same as the gentlemen do.” 
The editor cited, however, considers “far more pronounced 
and disagreeable’ than the boldness referred to, that for- 
wardness by which so many American young women put 
themselves in the way of young men, so as to almost demand 
their attentions; adding that this is “ always offensive to 
true gentlemen, who, when they are ready to marry, seek for 
modest, unobtrusive young ladies, who are busy with books 





and home duties, who dress in quiet taste, and are neither in 
gait or manners inclined to mannishness.” The writer of 
these spirited and well-meaning words falls into the error 
common to writers of exhortations to young women, that of 
taking an extreme view. In reality, comparatively few girls 
are as ill-mannered as she has painted many of them. There 
are such cases as she speaks of, however, and we are as sad 
to think of them, and as firm and outspoken in condemna- 
tion of them, as she can be. But there can be no doubt that 
most girls do try to conduct themselves properly toward 
young men; if they fail, it is many times only because of the 
weakness of the flesh, not because the spirit is unwilling. 
When, however, it is thought that even the best of young 
men seek such paragons of propriety as this writer seems to 
believe they seek, a great mistake is made. ‘Truly, they do 
not desire such girls for wives as are “ mannish,” or over-bold 
in any way; but, on the other hand, they do desire such as 
are bright, cheerful, sociable, eager to recognize them wher- 
ever they see them, after they have been properly introduced. 
In brief, the girls which most young men desire for wives are 
not those who hold themselves in as stiff reserve as possible 
(such girls are very sure to go alone all their lives), but 
those who, within proper bounds, are merry, genial and 
frank. To maintain a golden mean between a hoyden and 
a prude is a very difficult matter; but one which all girls 
should undertake, and which we believe they do largely un- 
dertake, often with considerable success. If the editor in 
question believes in this standard, we agree with her; other- 
wise, we cannot. 


Mental Strength of Women.—The English have 
always been skeptical of the mental strength of women. 
It is, indeed, but a few years since Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
put forth a volume on “ The Intellectual Life,” in which he 
attempted to prove that women had no inventive power, 
their sole intellectual ability lying in developing the inven- 
tions of men. But it is already beginning to be seen in Eng- 
land, as it has long been seen in this country, that there is a 
vast deal of intellectual ability in women. This has been so 
far appreciated in England, that the London University has 
lately been opened to the gentler but not inferior sex, and 
the leading thinkers of the country are speaking out in be- 
half of those whose modesty has probably prevented their 
speaking for themselves. The results of thus giving women 
an equal chance with men in education are already observ- 
able, and are most satisfactory. In January, this year, nine 
of eleven female candidates for matriculation at the Univer- 
sity passed, four with honors; and in July fifty-two of sixty- 
seven passed, thirty with honors. A woman, moreover, is 
third in honors in a list of more than nine hundred candi- 
dates of both sexes. To Americans of to-day these statistics 
do not seem so very remarkable; but it would seem as if in 
England they ought to produce a speedy change of senti- 
ment on the educational feature of the woman question. 


Somebody Else.—It is frequently asserted that the 
human being does not exist who would exchange his life 
with that of any one of his neighbors. We cannot think the 
assertions would be borne out if a real exchange and mart of 
men’s individualities could be set up. That a confirmed in- 
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valid should refuse to exchange places with a beautiful 
athlete in the full vigor of his powers, and with no apparent 


drawback to his robust and exultant condition; that a tooth- | 


less and incredulous old crone, trembling on the brink of a 
grave which has for her no promise of a blessed resurrection, 


should be unwilling to barter her state for that of sweet sev- | 


enteen, radiant in conquering smiles, fair as the dawn, and 
as full of promise; that a decrepit and tottering statesman, 
with just enough brainpan left to comprehend a protocol, 
and just enough manual capacity left to sign it, should shrink 
from the loss of his own personality, in order to assume that 


of the coming man whose oratory is beginning to thrill and | 


whose penetration to assure his country—all these things are 


as inconceivable as that Faust should have refused the offer | 


No | 


of Mephistopheles and the embraces of Marguerite. 
doubt Faust, in becoming young again, still remained Faust, 
and did not lose his consciousness of the benefits he had 


reaped by his bargain with the welcome visitant from below; | 
whereas, if one had to change places entirely with somebody | 
else, one would have to forget that one had ever been any | 
Loss of conscious memory, in | 


one save that somebody else. 
other words loss of identity, is practically death; and there- 
fore the strict carrying out of the idea is impossible, and runs 
counter to the laws of thought. 
metamorphosis were simply that a man would retain nothing 
of his former self save the recollection of his woes, then it 
can hardly be doubted that the majority of mankind would 
find some happily circumstanced mortal into whose shoes 
they would be delighted to jump. 

As a rule, however, people confine themselves to desires 
which appear more reasonable, because more capable of ful- 
fillment, and we suspect there are few who do not contem- 
plate one or other of their neighbors with a longing envy. 
Indeed, the existence of the sentiment is hourly confessed, 
and it is to be found at work in bosoms which one might 
have supposed to be safe against it. 

Behold a lovely creature, whose beauty is not hidden 
under a bushel, but which shines at least four days out of the 


But if the condition of the | 


| seven at the board of the hospitable and the distinguished. 
Women admire and men court her, and wherever she goes 
the company grows brighter at her approach. She has the 
best and most devoted of husbands, a gentleman, a friend, 
| an infallible adviser and helpmate. She has a couple of 
children of angelic loveliness, and the doctor never passed 
her threshold. Can she envy any one in the world? Alas! 
she does. She envies her friend with the rich, stupid, and 
not over-attentive husband. Is her own husband poor? 
Not particularly; but he is not opulent. She has raiment 
abundant and beautiful, a comfortable bed, an ample board. 
But she cannot give a dinner-party on the grandiose scale as 
often as she wishes; and before she does anything she must 
count the cost. She thinks that very hard. Is she really to 
be compassionated? No doubt she is, but hardly for the 
reason she supposes. Yet, before we condemn her, let us 
take another look round. Here is another woman, also 
lovely, but opulent as well, and who can spread the banquet 
three hundred and sixty-five times in the year, should it 
please her todo so. Her table is a famous one; and there 
the great, the witty, and the wise continually congregate. 
| What more can the heart of woman desire? If you happen 
| to know this charming and popular hostess familiarly, you 
will probably find out. Her lord is not a bad sort; indeed, 
he is rather a good sort. But he does not hold converse 
with the skies; and periodically, she has a soul above fash- 
ionable dinners. Why cannot she have a companion like 
the husband or the lover of her friend, one whose eye is 
always in a fine phrenzy rolling, one of whom the world is 
perpetually saying flattering things, the delight of his time, 
the heirloom of posterity? He, too, comes and dines ever 
and anon, and illuminates the table with the charm of his 
voice, his manner, his subtle and never exaggerated senti- 
ment. Then he goes; and a worthy clodhopper remains in 
his place. He has gone to somebody else; and perhaps 
next week somebody else is going to appropriate him for 
life. How unjust it is! 
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Mr. Forbes’s Ride.—Mr. Archibald Forbes has re- 
turned to England from the Zulu War, whither he went 
from Afghanistan as the special correspondent of the Daily 
News. Ina long letter to a friend he describes in detail his 
long and gallant ride from Ulundi to Landsman’s Drift, and 
from Landsman’s Drift to Pietermaritzburg. Mr. Forbes 
tells us how he came to attempt the ride in the first instance. 
It was not to serve the newspaper with which he is con- 
nected; for, as he explains, in a newspaper sense all this 
speed did him no good. ‘Had there been a cable to Eng- 


land it would have been a repetition of the old Plevna and 
Skipka Pass business ; but as it was I rather lost by it than 
otherwise, for a fellow can’t be riding and. writing at the 
same time.” Mr. Forbes was merely anxious that Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley should hear as soon as possible the tidings of a 


victory by which his own combinations. would be influenced. 
Yet, when the battle was over, and Mr. Forbes had returned, 
wounded by a spent shot, to the laager, he learned that Lord 
Chelmsford did not intend to send off a despatch that even- 
ing. He therefore cried, in his haste, “I will go myself,” 
and, having once uttered the words, “had not the courage to 
withdraw them.”” The kindly opposition of many friends 
was in vain. Lord Chelmsford himself sent some private 
telegrams, but soon altered his mind and despatched an offi- 
cial messenger with an escort an hour after Mr. Forbes had 
ridden out in the dusk. This messenger was Mr. Guy Daw- 
nay, whose hardihood and courage have already been favor- 
| ably spoken of in the history of the Zulu War. Now, Mr. 
Dawnay, giving Mr. Forbes an hour’s start, and receiving 
| some three stone in weight, arrived at Landsman’s Drift 
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some seven hours later. It is true that he was probably 
handicapped by his escort, which would waste more time in 
changing steeds than a single horseman. The practicable 
advantage secured by Mr. Forbes’s early start and resolute 
riding was that Sir Garnet Wolseley received the good news 
some two days earlier than he would otherwise have done. 
The value of prompt knowledge in warlike matters is too 
obvious to require insisting on at length. The news which 
Mr. Forbes volunteered to bear to Sir Garnet Wolseley was, 
as he observes, “ of the deepest importance to Wolseley in 
view of further operations on the other line of advance.” 
In carrying it Mr. Forbes rendered a public service which 
certainly bears comparison with any achievement of this 
war; and both Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Bartle Frere 
have expressed their sense of this remarkable exploit. Mr. 
Dawnay’s ride was also a remarkable one when we consider 
that he too had been in the fighting near Ulundi; had been 
in the saddle since early morning, and probably had not 
fared much better in the matter of food than Mr. Forbes 
himself—that is, had eaten little or nothing. The danger, 
apart from the mere laboriousness of the exploit, is made 
perfectly clear by Mr. Forbes’s letter. His first stage of 
fourteen miles, through the brushwood and up the country 
to our stationary camp on the ridge, was perhaps the most 
perilous of all. The Zulus, though routed, had not been 
driven out of the whole district. There were dongas deep 
enough to shelter half a regiment of rallied stragglers. 
Every clump of thorn and tuft of tall bush grass was cover 
enough for a handful of exasperated Zulus. The fate of Mr. 
Drummond, assegaied on the afternoon of the fighting at 
Ulundi, was precisely that which might have been predicted 
for a solitary horseman, or even for a small body of men. 
It is extraordinary that the Zulus—“ plucky idiots,” as Mr. 
Forbes calls them—did not take advantage of those features 
of the ground to attack Sir Evelyn Wood’s column on the 
march. A single horseman could haidly expect the luck of 
the troops as a body. A turn of the rough wagon track was 
much more likely to lead him to a death like that of Mr. 
Scott Douglas than in the direction of Landsman’s Drift. 
At such a moment a man might have been excused for re- 
flecting that irritated Zulus have many cruel superstitions. 
If captured, he would assuredly meet no clean death, but 
would be sacrificed to the manes of the fallen warriors, with 
such exquisiteness of torture as the most experienced official 
medicine-men could suggest. These were disagreeable 
things to ruminate on as the dusk grew, till all the ways 
were dark. Farin the rear the flames of Ulundi went up 
into the night, and on each hand were seen the camp-fires of 
straggling Zulus, beacons that at least taught the wayfarer 
what to avoid. In the dark Mr. Forbes lost his way among 
the wagon track, and very nearly blundered into a danger- 
ous bog. At last the stationary camp was reached, the good 
chestnut unsaddled, and the soldiers drank to our victory, 
before they escorted Mr, Forbes once more through the 
night, now illumined by the risen moon. The first stage 
was the worst stage; there was most to dread from the ven- 
geance of the scattered foe; and the light was more treacher- 
ous than it afterwards became. In one spot Mr. Forbes had 
actually to dismount and grope with his hands in the wet 


grass for the tracks of the wheels. So determining his route 





he reached Fort Marshall, where he was hospitably wel- 
comed, and after that the exploit was chiefly one of endu- 
rance. Adding the ride to Pietermaritzburg, where he 
pushed to meet Sir Garnet Wolseley, to that from Ulundi to 
Landsman’s Drift, makes a total of some two hundred and 
eighty miles, executed in ninety-four hours, out of which the 
messenger only slept six. 


The most extraordinary vessel of war ever constructed 
will shortly be launched from Chatham Dockyard, England. 
Her length is 240 feet, with a breadth of beam of forty feet, 
a size which will enable her to be manceuvered with prompt- 
ness, She has a displacement of only 2,650 tons, which is 
exceedingly moderate as compared with the most of our 
large ironclads. The vessel, which we may say is named 
the Polyphemus, is not intended to mount a single gun for 
fighting purposes, but for offensive operations will depend on 
the ram she is intended to carry at her prow, and the torpe- 
does she will have the power of discharging—these, in fact, 
constituting the only ofiensive weapons she will possess. 
The ram with which the Polyphemus is to be fitted will 
without doubt prove a terribly destructive weapon when 
attacking an enemy’s vessel. The ram-spur will project 
about twelve feet in advance of the stem, and, being kept 
well down beneath the water, will inflict deadly injury on 
any vessel against which it may operate by striking it below 
the armor belt of plating—the most vulnerable part of a ves- 
sel of war. As the vessel will not be armed with heavy 
guns for offensive operations the usual arrangements con- 
nected with a war ship’s armament are dispensed with, and 
instead a couple of ports will be placed on each broadside, 
from which the torpedoes will be discharged. A novel fea- 
ture will also be introduced by placing a torpedo port under 
the ram, thus enabling torpedoes to be discharged right 
ahead when pursuing a hostile vessel. The shape of the 
Polyphemus, as she at present appears in the dock where she 
is building, is very much in appearance like an enormous 
pontoon—similar to those in use by the Royal Engineers, 
but tapered at the head and stern, With all her stores, 
weights, etc., on board, her deck will be only about four 
feet above the water, but above her cylindrical concave deck 
she will carry a light but strong hurricane deck, upon which 
will be placed all the necessary fittings and appliances for 
working the ship. The deck above the water-line will be 
protected by steel armor-plating of several inches in thick- 
ness, so as to deflect any shot striking it, which the convex 
shape of the deck surface will enable it todo. When equip- 
ped for sea, electric light, which has been found of such in- 
calculable value in the ironclads to which it has been supplied, 
will form a prominent feature in her fittings. 


The coming royal marriage between the young King of 
Spain and the Princess Marie Christina is much talked of. 
The bride is a fair, pale, and well-made girl. Her eyes are 
blue, and her expression is somewhat severe, which gives 
her the appearance of possessing great power over herself, a 
quality which in her case is hereditary. Her mouth is 
small, and her hair light and curly, calling to mind one of 
the Austrian princes who sat on the Spanish throne. In 
character she is reserved and generous, 
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The Conquest of Plassans. A Tale of Provincial 
Life. By EMILE ZoLa. Translated from the French 
éy JoHN STIRLING. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

“ The Conquest of Plassans” has in it two extraordinary 
characters, absolutely original in conception and execution. 
These are the Abbe Faujas and his mother, who come, as 
the title of the volume indicates, to bring under their control 
the provincial town of Plassans. These two figures pervade 
the book—the Abbe being the incarnation of ambition and 
the spirit of domination. We see that he has but one end in 
view. The mother of the Abbe is equally remarkable in her 
unselfishness and devotion, Zola’s command of language is 
absolutely marvelous, and he uses it so accurately that the 
reader has before him the individual, the act or the scene, 
the hour of the day or night, the very light and atmosphere 
which were present to the mind and imagination of the 
author. It is perhaps more artistic than any of Zola’s 
works, and the plot unfolds itself gradually from the begin- 
ning to end, with a microscopic delineation of character and 
motive worthy of Balzac, 


The Life of J. A. Turner, R.A. By PHILip GILBERT 

HAMERTON. 

The reputation of Hamerton as an art-critic judge in all 
art matters, and accurate delineator of the personality of the 
artist he makes the theme of his work, predisposes one to 
take up with delight any book bearing his name. This is 
especially true when the subject he selects is one of such in- 
trinsic interest as anything regarding Turner always proves. 

The volume just published is less a biography of the 
painter, so often the subject of discussion since Ruskin 
made him the god of his worship, than an essay upon the 
aims, intentions, and limitations of the art pictorial. It 
gives withal as reliable a skeich of the artist’s erratic life as 
it is possible to obtain from the imperfect data as yet afforded 
the public. ‘Of all landscape painters,” says Hamerton, 
among other things, “ Turner is at once the most compre- 
hensive in his study of Nature, and the most independent of 
Nature, the most observant of truth, and also, in a certain 
sense, the most untrue. This double life of Turner as ob- 
server and artist compels us to distinguish between art and 
mere observation from the beginning, under peril of falling 
into the snares which the subject itself has laid for us. We 
must understand that Art and Nature are not the same world, 
but two worlds which only resemd/e each other, and have 
many things in common. Turner, with the instinct of 
genius, understood this from the first.’’ 

We quote this paragraph because it is characteristic of the 


book, and gives the best idea of Hamerton’s manner of treat- | 


ing the subject, and of the standpoint from which he writes. 
Turner’s methods of work and his paintings themselves are 
the themes upon which he founds his theories and proves 
them; they are his texts, and he enlarges upon his themes 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with these for illustrations. The book, beside being de- 
lightful reading, is useful and instructive in its art sugges- 
tions and expositions, It is embellished with nine illustra- 
tions most happily etched after Turner’s own sketches, by 
Brunet Debaines. 


Our Flag.—Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble, United 
States Navy, announces through his publishers, A. Williams 
& Co., Boston, proposals for publishing a revised and en- 
larged edition of his “ History of the Flag of the United 
States of America.’”? It is proposed to publish the work as a 
second edition, revised, corrected, extended and illustrated, 
and in royal octavo form, as soon as a sufficient number of 
subscribers are obtained to warrant the publication. 

The first edition of this excellent work was published in 
1872, and every copy has been sold. The author having de- 
voted the intervening years to the accumulation of new 
material and facts, the correction of errors, and a general 
revision of the work, together with the addition of such 
data which has become of interest to the subject since the 
publication of the first edition, this edition must prove highly 
acceptable and meet with a strong demand, It will com- 
prise about six hundred and fifty royal octavo pages of text, 
and be illustrated by ten full-page colored plates of flags, 
and one hundred and fifty wood engravings of flags, auto- 
graph fac-similes of our national songs, etc. 

The book is one that should find a place in all our public 
libraries and State and Government offices, and will be 
found useful to ship-masters, yachtmen, and _ historical 
artists, as a work of reference, and entertaining to the 
general reader, We predict for it the success which it 
deserves, feeling assured that the demand unsupplied by the 
first edition will be more than ample to consume the second, 
The subscription price is announced at five dollars, bound in 
cloth, 


It is announced that Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
will immediately publish Jules Vernes’s new book, “ The 
Tribulations of a Chinaman in China,” which has just ap- 
peared in Paris. The book is intensely interesting and 
amusing, and many of the popular features of the day, such 
as the Phonograph, Captain Boynton in his Rubber Suit, 
Life Insurance Companies, Banking Speculations, Advertis- 
ing Schemes, and various other eccentricities of the times 
are woven into the narrative, 


The various bold attacks of Mallock upon many of the 
leading writers and thinkers, heterodox and otherwise, of 
England, make one seize with keen avidity any emanation 
from his pen. His latest work, “Is Life Worth Living ?” 
has, as is the case with all his books, created a breeze and 
had an immense sale. It is a vigorous and eager treatise 
upon the fallacious views advanced upon the subjects espe- 
cially of ethics and ecclesiology, and is far more earnest 
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and thoughtful, and perhaps more dignified, than any of his 
previous works. It is rather discursive and somewhat er- 
ratic, but is full of wholesome morality and high-toned prin- 
ciples, although many will cavil_at and disagree with his 
deductions. Nevertheless the book will hold the attention 
of all thoughtful readers from first to last, whether assenting 
to or dissenting from its premises. 

The remedial philosophy of the age applied to sin he 
scorns, and having lost faith utterly in ail creeds of a Protes- 
tant character, and with an utter disbelief of their Bible 
foundation, Mallock has given his adhesion definitely to the 
Romish faith, calling the Church of Rome “ the parliament 
of the believing world.” 

The present book takes in hand the views promulgated by 
Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Stuart, Mill, Carlyle, and others, 
criticising them in the fullest, frankest, and most audacious 
manner, with an outrightness and fearlessness in his ability 
to cope with any variety of the profoundest subjects which 
have engaged the sole attention of the most learned and 
acute minds of the age that is somewhat startling. It is, 
however, an exceedingly readable book, as are all the 
emanations from his spirited pen. 


All readers of “ Mercy Pilbrick’s Choice’? who have con- 
templated the noble character of the hero portrayed, will 
hear with pleasure that the man who, quite unaware him- 
self of the honor done him, was truly delineated by the 
author in that character, is about to appear again before the 
public—has indeed appeared. The Rev. A. C. Sevall has 
written a biography of the deceased Professor Albert Hop- 
kins, for forty years a professor in Williams College, of 
whom it is said no more noble and constant life even in 
romance can be displayed. The biography will be supple- 
mented by articles on Professor Hopkins, written by his 
brother, Professor Mark Hopkins, Rev. S. Irenzeus Prime, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, and others who were his . lifetime 
friends. The book gains an added interest to all, with the 
knowledge that this good man has already served as a model 
for a noble and heroic life in the fields of romance, and is 
known thus to those who would never have heard of his 
real life, spite of its faithfulness. 


Art Ministries.—Leigh Hunt tells us “ Beauty is noth- 
ing but the loveliest form of Pleasure.” Under how many 
winning, subtle shapes then do the sister arts bring their 
embodiments of pleasure into our matter-of-fact, work-a-day 
world! How they multiply our enjoyments, refine and 
idealize our employments; investing the prosiest details with 
the glamor of romance and enchantment, softening hardness, 
smoothing rough places, peopling solitude with breathing 
shapes, filling silence. with speech, and bringing harmony 
from out earth’s harshest discords! 

See how, in their God-appointed work, they extend greet- 
ing to all, gathering in their embrace all who will accept 
their pleasant ministrations! Under their influence joy finds 
a purer expression, a broader, deeper range; sorrow, soothed 
and comforted by their sweet revelations, is scarcely sorrow 
any longer—it grows to bea tearful content. Like the bless- 
ings of sunshine and dew, they are confined to no grade, 
age, or nationality; their influence is universal. From the 





dainty connoisseur whose artistic perceptions drink in life 
from the bits of canvas made immortal by the genius of a 
Rembrandt, a Titian, or a Meissonier, whose ear revels in 
the rolling chords of a Mendelssohn, or a Handel, or the 
sounding word-harmonies of a Shakspeare, a Milton, or a 
Spencer, down to the sturdy washerwoman who sees an un- 
earthly beauty in her flaring print of the Holy Virgin, and 
who papers her rude shanty with flaunting pictorials, “ be- 
cause they do be so pretty and comfortable to look at;’’ each 
heart has it own ideal world into which these gracious min- 
isters of all that is good and lovely are working an entrance, 
unobtrusively, persuasively ; asking no costly, elaborate re- 
ception, only stipulating that the place be garnished and rid 
of impurities, and made fit dwelling-place for the pure, un- 
worldly visitants ! 

What sweet incense goes up where they have established 
their altars; what harmony and beauty wait upon their wor- 
ship! Poesy calls up rare imagery, wonderful shadows, 
almost tangible and embodied. Painting robes the vague 
forms with gorgeous vestments woven from fabrics gathered 
from the storehouses of earth, air, and skies; music, Pygma- 
lion-like, breathes into them a soul-life! Ah, existence is 
indeed golden, under such influences ! 

Oh, earth’s tired ones, think! When life is vexatious and 
you are weary; when real, tangible riches are gone and all 
your possessions lie in the land of the “shadowy and the 
unknown,” be comforted! See how like ministering spirits 
the sister arts come to you with their lovely and loving 
offices! Listen to the alluring tones that tell you of a 
wealth, fabulous and imperishable, that may be yours simply 
for the grace of acceptance! They offer you a sorcerer’s 
wand with which you may annihilate time, place, and cir- 
cumstance; transmute all base metals into gold for your use; 
create from a few feet of canvas and a palette of colors, a 
pen with a drop of ink at the point, or a sweep of fingers 
over the waiting strings of an instrument, a city of refuge 
fair and indestructible; its domes and minarets shining in 
fancy’s light; its chimes sounding in your ears a rhythmic 
melody, lulling each uneasy sense into a measureless con- 
tent. Accept their unselfish ministries; listen to their sweet 
stories and turn away from the coarse jangling of earth’s 
bells rung out of tune! 

L. M. B. 


Some English writer has very truly said, the poem “ Prince 
Deukalion’”’ may be taken as the sum of Mr. Taylor’s own 
personal hopes and faiths, as to the development in the 
future of man’s religious belief and the fusion of belief into 
action and life. One of the most marked characteristics of 
the work, indeed its chief interest, lies not so much in its 
value as an exposition of religious and mystical philosophy 
as in the fact of its being an expression of the hopes and 
beliefs of an earnest and sincere man after a life filled to 
the brim with adventure, action, and thought. 


Sidney Lanier, the poet, has made an adaptation to the 
minds of boys of Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” which will be 
published in November. He should also make an adapta- 
tion to the minds of grown-up people of some of his own 
poems. * 
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Old Noah on Hay Fever.—We always thought there 
was something very singular about this “hay fever’ busi- 
ness, and never could get at the “true inwardness’’ of the 
thing. We now understand why it is that the “fevah’’ 
strikes our friend Mucklé of the Ledger, on or about the 
15th of August. It is then ‘‘ when the fat ob de lan’ am to 
be had,” as old Noah says: 

“Look a yer, Mistah Morris,” said old Noah Fisher, as 
he crossed one leg over the other, put down his oyster-kettle 
and prepared for his daily confab with his friend, Brother 
Porter, the barber in Lombard street, *‘ one o’ de boys was a 
readin’ in de Zimes yer about a meetin’ of de hay fevah 
sufferahs somewhar up in New Hampsher’, how dey’ve been 
a keepin’ up dese meetins yearly, and about de discobery dat 


sion on the street calls out another; but for drawing out 
several traits at once there’s nothing equal to a dog fight. 
Yesterday two canines got into a row on Gratiot avenue. 
One man run with a club to stop the fight, and another man 
struck the clubber and made him desist. Anger was the chief 
trait there, but mixed a good deal with club and dogs. 
Twenty boys were on the ground in no time, and the several 
traits drawn out were enthusiasm, anticipation, and distrust 


that the brindled dog wouldn’t prove astayer. Three men 


| jumped off a beer-wagon and rushed into the circle, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


traits they left behind them were brutality, hopefulness, reck- 
lessness, and a determination to see the small dog have a 
fair show. A woman with a basket on her arm edged her 
way in and betrayed curiosity and interest, and when she 


aftah all de trubble dey'’ve gone to nuthin’ kin be dun to | discovered that some one had stolen the head of cabbage 


pervent de disease. Now dere’s one ting about dis hay 


fevah dat’s struck me, and I want to know wedder it’s eber | 


entered dat gray old box ob ideahs you’ve been ca’yin’ 
aroun’ on your shoulders for de last sebenty yeahs, and dat’s 
dis. You’re listenin’, chile ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes; I’m all eahs, Brudder Fisher,’’ responded old 
Porter. 

“ Well, den, I’ll presume. What’s struck me is de fack 
dat dis yeah disease only tackles de rich fellows what’s got 
enuf to go away wid and stop at de first-class houses and 
live well at fouah and five dollahsa day. Now, den, also 
de attack generally comes on along in August, you see, just 
about de time when de fat ob de lan’ am to be had, and 
dem what’s been rusticatin’ all de summah am comin’ back 
to de city. Now, dat’s queah, ain’t it? _ I say it’s a rich 
man’s complaint. It’s too ’ristercratik for de common hod- 
carrah, or de car conductah, or de pooh laborin’ man at a 
dollar ’’n quahter a day. Hum! ketch any ob dem trash 
gettin’ hay fevah! Guess not! Wen de pooh man gits a 
little inflewendwees, it’s only called a cold in de head, but 
when de fellow what’s got it is wuff ten thousand dollars a 
yeah and is a-doin’ a good business, you just bet it’s a hoss 
ob anudder cullah altogether. Den dey krissin it hay fevah. 
It’s a good bit like de clergyman’s sore frote. Dat’s anudder 
’risterkratic fekshun. You never heahed ob any of dese 
poor toilers in the vineyard giltin’ dat—any o’ dese four 
hundred dollar fellahs. No, sirree. It’s only dem what’s 
well fixed; wot’s got de rich fellahs in the front pews to fall 
back on. * Dese am only a few loose ideahs de old man has 
on quesshin’ befoh de house, and I meahly fromulgate dem 
foh youah lucidashin. Time’s flyin’, an’ I mus’ be takin’ 
dem oystahs aroun’, or else de Free Israel collekshin-box 
will look sick next Sabbath. So long!” 


Traits of Character.—Thus moralizes our funny friend 
of the Detroit Free Press, and showing at least that he has 
some characteristic traits in his own composition : 

A beautiful work of art in a front window calls out one 
set of traits of human character, and a long funeral proces- 





from her basket she added billingsgate and bull-dozing to 
her other traits. A ministerial-looking citizen climbed upon 
a bench to get a fairer view of the combat, and the observer 
could see peace, mercy, and faith in the yellow dog, all 
struggling for mastery. A negro worked his way into a front 
seat, and his traits were put into language. As the dogs both 
rushed against him he held up a bitten finger, and danced 
around, and yelled, “Golly! golly! Fo’ de Lawd, but 
yere’s a case of hydrumfoby tucked on to dis nigger fur sar- 
tin!’ A policeman came along and broke up the fight and 
dispersed the crowd, and the last trait shown was, “ Hit him 
with a brick !” 


Smoking the Plants.—Mrs. Greenbush had a fine col- 
lection of house-plants that grew very luxuriantly ; but do all 
she could she could not prevent the little green insects 
which beset plants of a sweet nature from attacking hers. 
She read all the books and newspapers that treated on the 
subject of bugs on plants, and tried many of the expedients 
recommended; but the more she did to remove the annoy- 
ances the more they wouldn’t gov. One day a neighbor 
came in, to whom she told the story of her trouble, and was 
advised to get some tobacco and smoke ’em out. Many in- 
stances were given of the benefit of this process, and when 
Mr. Greenbush came home that night, his wife told him he 
must get some tobacco and two pipes, with which they might 
destroy the destroyers. The process was very easy, and 
though neither of them smoked, they knew how it was done, 
and there would be no difficulty in the way. The artillery 
was accordingly provided with which they were to bombard 
the enemy, and the next morning was to see the commence- 
ment of the siege. After an early breakfast they loaded 
their pipes, and sat down before the works of the adversary. 
Mr. Greenbush had bought the strongest tobacco, that the 
smoke might be more effectual, and, placing a fragrant gera- 
nium tree, on which there were many of the little crawling 
things, between them they commenced operations, Puff! 
puff! they gave back and forth, like ships in action, and 
made the smoke curl up among the green leaves, but the in- 
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sects stood it manfully. ‘ My dear,” said Mrs, Greenbush, 
after five minutes thus spent, “I think you must continue 
alone, for I do not feel well.’? She looked very pale and 


spoke languidly. ‘My love,” replied Mr. Greenback, “ 1- 


was just going to make the same remark ;”” whereupon they 
both bowed back, and looked at each other through the 
smoke. “Do you think,” she said, “that it has killed the 
insects?” “ Candidly,” said he, “I think there are more 
of them than when we began, and in five minutes more I 
solemnly believe it would have killed us.” They both re- 
tired to sofas to lie down and reflect upon it before they 
began again, and then Mr. Greenbush resolved that he 
would hire an Irishman for twenty cents an hour to come in 
and smoke up the tobacco, which he did, to the benefit of 
the plant perhaps, but to the utter disgust of the fair pro- 
prietor, 


Rather above Them.—The ability to address children 
is a rare gift, requiring no elaborate culture, and indeed cul- 
ture might injure it. By keeping within the apprehension 
of a child in stating truths, and illustrating freely with anec- 
dote, success is assured, and unless a speaker can do this, all 
he can say is but sounding brass, or perhaps lead would be 
better as a metallic simile. Ata Sunday-school exhibition 
not long since, an eminent divine, or dry vine, of the old 
school was invited to address the scholars. His reputation 
for eloquence had attracted a great crowd, and all were on 
tiptoe to hear him. He arose with a very smiling face, and 
beamed kindly on his little auditors, addressing them as 
“ My little friends,” and proceeded for a minute or so in 
complimenting them upon their pleasant looks and their 
large attendance. Then said he, “ Children,” retaining his 
childish tone, “I want to speak to you on the subject of 
patience. Patience is one of the most exalted attributes that 
reveals itscif in human existence, and where it exists in per- 
fection, human infirmity is overcome and suffering assails in 
vain. I have just come from the bedside of a little girl who 
lies hopelessly blind from an accident which occurred to her 
many months ago, and her patience may be cited to you in 
illustration of what I wish to convey. You may like to 
know how she became thus disastrously afflicted. She was 
in the woods with her brother gathering chestnuts, he being 
in the tree plucking the nuts from the overhanging branches, 
when one fell, and the cruel burr, striking the little one’s 
eye, it penetrated through the environing membrane so vio- 
Jently that the os Awmus escaped,’”’ etc. Imagine the effect 
of that upon a four-year-old class ! 


Reason for It.—A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing from Middlebridge, Massachusetts, as nearly as we can 
decipher the locality: “ Old Captain Hayes, of this place, 
who died a few years ago, was a very excellent man and 
much respected, but was very eccentric. He had followed 
the sea from boyhood, been a distinguished shipmaster, and 
had retired, comfortably well off. As a proof of his moral 
government on board ship, it was his boast that for forty 
years he had invariably had his crew aft every day to attend 
prayers and receive a glass of grog, and he never had had 
any trouble with them. He had, on leaving the sea, put his 
money into shore ventures; but they proved failures, and at 


the last of his life he was comparatively poor. He had, 
however, saved enough to build a small house, as he said he 
wished to die under his own roof, and he built it on his own 
plan. He had never married, and had therefore no one to 
please but himself. Among the eccentricities of the struc- 
ture was a very limited number of windows, and these were 
severally composed simply of four panes of eight-by-ten 
glass, placed one above the other, letting in but a faint light 
to the good-sized rooms. The neighbors were almost frantic 
with curiosity, but the light he gave them was as obscure as 
the light through his windows. In answer to one, he said 
he had observed, during his visits among them, that where 
the usual windows existed, the blinds were either entirely 
closed or the windows were covered with curtains, at times 
doubled, to exclude the light; and so he had made his— 
being a poor man—on principles of economy, as he could, 
by nice calculation, obtain as much light through his with- 
out curtains, as they could through theirs with curtains. But 
when the minister came along and inquired the reason, the 
Captaip rose to explain on higher ground. 

“The eye is the window of the body, isn’t it, parson ?” 
he asked, 

“Why, yes,” replied the good man, “ that is Scriptural.’’ 

“ Then that is supposed to be about perfect, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes; there’s no disputing that.” 

« Well, then, when you show me that God ever intended 
eyes five feet by three, or in that proportion, for a man, I’ll 
change my plan.” 

The windows were satisfactory to the Captain, who died, 
as stated, but the heirs didn’t see things in the same dim 
light that he did, and put in larger windows. 


A Young Scientist.—Children begin very early to show 
their bent, which is to culminate in later years with great 
practical results, if rightly directed; and to study and en- 
courage this tendency by parents, might prevent many of the 
instances so frequently seen of round posts getting into square 
post holes. A little three-year-old boy of one of our friends 
has developed a remarkable passion for mechanism, and de- 
lights in steam engines and locomotives, of which he seems 
to show a good knowledge. Human locomotion has also at- 
tracted his attention, and the other day he startled his mother 
by the question : 

“ Mamma, how does people walk ?” 

She was not very well posted in scientific matters, and re- 
plied evasively. 

«* IT know,” he shouted, triumphantly, after dwelling on it 
a few moments; “ they’ve got a steam ingine inside of ’em 
that makes their legs go!” 

One day, going along the street with his father, he saw a 
man on a high ladder engaged in painting. 

“ Father,” said he, “1 wish that man would fall down 
and smash himself all to pieces.” 

“Why ?” said his father, surprised and shocked at the 
seeming depravity of the wish. 

« Because,”’ he replied, “ 1’d like to see where his dinner 
has gone.” 

If that boy keeps on so, he will be a character by 





and by. 











